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CHAPTER I. 



WESTHORPE FARM. 




iT had been a busy day at Wes- 
thorpe Farm. There had been 
scrubbing and scouring, and 
blacking of stoves, and putting up of clean 
curtains, and making up of beds, and alto- 
gether an arduous course of the numberless 
preparations that are considered necessary 
when a guest of unusual importance is ex- 
pected ; and now Mrs. Hazeldine, the 
mistress of the house, stood in the best 
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parlour, to which she had just given the 
finishing touch by putting a large nosegay 
in an old-fashioned china punch bowl on 
the table, and looking round, half anxi- 
ously, half proudly, said, " I think it'll do, 
and if it won't, it ought to !" 

So it ought — Mrs. Hazeldine was quite 
right there. The best parlour at Wes- 
thorpe Farm was a quaint, old-fashioned 
room, thoroijghly in keeping with the house, 
but wonderfully pretty. The ceiling was 
low, and a great beam ran right across it. 
The windows were both bays, with small 
diamond-shaped panes, and they opened 
lattice-wise outwards. And round these 
windows clustered late roses, myrtles, and 
fuchsias, which grew up high and flourishing 
even to the first floor ; and there were seats 
in both the windows, where you might 
nestle as if in a bower of foliage, and look 
down on the apple orchard, or catch a side 
of the leafy glories, and the great 
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brown trunks of the avenue of elms which 
led up to the house, and formed as stately 
an approach to it as any squire in the 
county need have desired as a drive to his 
hall. 

Not an article of furniture in the room, 
with the exception of the small square of 
faded Turkey carpet in the middle, was less 
than a hundred years old ; chairs and tables 
were of good Spanish mahogany, black and 
shining with age and bees' wax : Wes- 
thorpe had been occupied by the same 
family for that time, and they always had 
been people of some small substance — but 
the chief ornament of the room was" the 
black oaken mantel-piece, reaching nearly 
to the ceiling, with a coat of arms carved 
in its centre, which had certainly never be- 
longed to the yeomen race of thosejwho 
had of late dwelt there. For the truth was, 
Westhorpe farmhouse had formerly been 
the great house of the village, and the 
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Beevors, or Beauvoirs, as some held they 
were entitled to be called, had held reign 
there for four hundred years. Then their 
kingdom had passed away from them — it 
might have been at the turf, or at London 
gaming tables, but any way the kingdom 
had gone ; and after falling out of repair, 
and becoming so dismantled and ruined 
that all hope of restoring it to its pristine 
state was out of the question, the centre 
part of the building had been put in solid 
order, and with some of the adjoining fields 
and a good portion of the park let in the 
year 1730 to Humphrey Greenwood, who 
saved up enough before he died to become 
owner instead of tenant. 

There was not much in the old house to 
speak of the Beevors. The carved oak 
staircase remained, and the entrance hall 
which had been converted into the living 

ne family. The Greenwoods had 
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the gentlefolks who had preceded them ; 
but in the old church, coeval with the hall, 
which stood at a little distance from the 
farm, were the monuments erected to them ; 
there sculptured knight and dame rested in 
solemn state, and there were tablets on the 
walls with quaint inscriptions, and quainter 
carvings speaking of the honours, and 
glories, and achievements by land and sea, 
on bench or in senate, of these different 
Beevors who had been men of note in their 
day, and for good or for ill had left their 
mark on their time ; but my story has no- 
thing more to do with them than to tell of 
the dwelling they once inhabited. They 
had lived their life and gone down into the 
darkness, and so their tale is told ; and I 
have to speak of one who lived in our own 
time, and suffered as many are suffering to 
this day, and did not bear her suffering 
meekly, but tried after her own wild sort to 
redress the injustice that was crushing her 
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into the dust, and fought her fight firmly 
and bravely, and had to pay a bitter 
penalty for so doing, as all those who set 
themselves with all their might to make 
that right which law and society, and 
Kings, Lords, and Commons say shall be 
wrong, are sure to have to pay. 

But it was a brave fight, and it deserves 
the chronicling. At any rate she did her 
best to hold her own, and to keep as her own 
that which God had given her in solemn 
trust ; and at least there is this to be said 
for her, that she did keep it even while 
almost wounded to the death. 

But she was no woman at this time, 
struggling fiercely and passionately against 
a wrong that was intolerable, and fighting 
against it with whatever weapons lay 
readiest to her hand ; she was no desperate 
creature driven to bay and fighting, tigress- 
like, against a world of foes, in defence of 

that which tigress and woman alike hold 
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dear. Just at this time she was a little 
brown girl travelling through the beautiful 
Westshire country with her mother and 
their one attendant towards Westhorpe 
Farm, and it was for their reception that 
Mrs. Hazeldine had been so busily em- 
ployed that day. 

*' It ought to do," she said, and again 
looked round, "and I hope my cap sets 
right," she added, and tried to catch a view 
of herself in the one glass which was a 
convex mirror opposite one of the win- 
dows, and which from its peculiarity in 
magnifying the head and shoulders of 
whoever looked in it, and foreshortening 

the rest of the figure, was not quite adapted 
for toilette purposes. However, Mrs. 
Hazeldine saw enough to be fairly satisfied 
with her cap, and then, proceeding to one 
of the windows, looked out in the half hope, 
half fear of seeing her new inmates driving 
up through the avenue towards the house. 
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She was a little woman, nearer sixty 
than fifty, with a slight figure, and a small,, 
anxious, fretful face. The face looked 
smaller still through the curious headgear 
which surrounded it. Mrs. Hazeldine wore 
a dark brown front, which did not at all 
harmonise with her fair complexion, for her 
own hair was a light sandy brown ; but 
people were not so particular about their 
false hair thirty years ago as they are now^ 
and as a front never made the slightest 
pretence to deceive any body and pass 
for the growth of the owner's own head, its 
being a few shades out of keeping with the 
general " tone " did not much matter. 
Mrs. Hazeldine had her best cap on — no 
wonder she was anxious about the set of it ; 
and this cap was of the kind called a Fan, 
an erection of blonde, supported by wire, 
which stood upright three or four inches 
from the wearer's head. She had a large 
worked muslin collar on, and her best black 
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silk dress, and her own splendour fright- 
ened her a little, for she was a woman who 
thought when she put her best gown on 
she should do nothing but sit with her 
hands before her, or, at the utmost, read 
the bible and eat seed cake ; and here she 
had this robe of state on, and might at any 
moment be called upon to welcome her 
new inmates, and have to make tea for 
them, or possibly, for there was no know- 
ing what their habits might be, find herself 
called upon to superintend the cooking of a 
dinner for them. 

" I wonder, though, how they'll have 
much stomach to eat anything after tearing- 
through the air on that railway. I only 
hope they'll get here safe, but it seems 
tempting of Providence to make steam do 
the work that horses are sent into the 
world o' purpose for," said Mrs. Hazel- 
dine, who had never been on a railway in 
her life, and looked upon them with the 
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half superstitious fear that was not uncom- 
mon to people of her class thirty years ago. 
And then she heard the sound of wheels, 
and, looking out, caught sight, between the 
elms, of a fly coming up to the house, and 
at once hastened to the door in a state of 
perturbation which the company manners 
she had tried to put on with her company 
dress were unable quite to control. 

For lodgers, or " inmates," to use a more 
genteel euphuism, were a new experience 
to Mrs. Hazeldine, and nothing would have 
induced her to take strangers . into her 
house, but the very strong wish to get a 
little money for an especial purpose. The 
farm and the house were both her's for life, 
but her elder son, who managed matters, 
did so in such a sort that, as Mrs. Hazel- 
dine pathetically expressed it, when all 
was paid at Christmas time, she was 
never a pound to the good. The land 
always wanted so much laid on it, or there 
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was a new plough to be bought, or the 
men's wages were so heavy, but any way it 
so happened that Mrs. Hazeldine was 
never able to see her way to do that which 
she greatly desired to do — send her 
younger son to school with the view of 
making him a scholar like his father. 

She had been married twice, and it was 
her first husband who had made her mis- 
tress, of Westhorpe Farm, and he had died 
leaving her ,with one son, then aged 
eighteen. She was a widow only two 
years, and then married a man as unlike 
the late Richard Greenwood as he could 
very well be. This was the minister of the 
Baptist Chapel, the one dissenting place of 
worship in the village. He was a quiet, 
simple man, who had never made much 
way in anything but his books. He had 
toiled in that little village on sixty pounds 
a year, and been content, and to him the 
removal to the roomy farm house, with its 
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bams and granaries, its homely plenty, was 
" as a sojourn in the land of Canaan and of 
Goshen,*' and his soul took delight therein 
exceedingly. He was quietly, thoroughly 
happy the whole of his married life. His 
wife believed in him immensely, and 
thought herself the most honoured of 
women in espousing him. Young Richard 
Greenwood, however, did not like a father- 
in-law, still less the small brother who, a 
twelvemonth after the marriage^ made his 
appearance. But he found it an easy 
matter to obtain, as he considered he had 
a right to have, the management of the 
farm. Mrs. Hazeldine had always been 
accustomed to Richard's father having his 
own way in all such matters, and it was 
only natural that Richard should take his 
father's place. As to Mr. Hazeldine, he 
would never have thought of interfering in 
anything. Richard meant fairly by his 
mother, but he meant fairly by himself too. 
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He wanted to marry — he had been en- 
gaged for the last seven years to a young 
woman of the same persuasion as himself 
— the Greenwoods had been Baptists for 
the last hundred years — and he did not see 
his way to marry and bring a wife home 
while his mother's husband was by the 
hearth ; for the farm would not support 
two households. Then Mr. Josiah Hazel- 
dine died, and still Richard did not see his 
way. But he became more master than 
ever. His mother was one of those women 
born to be tyrannized oven While the 
minister was alive, the halo of his office 
and his learning seemed to give her a little 
reflected dignity, and now and then she 
had let Richard see that she remembered 
the farm was her s after all. But when the 
minister was gone, Mrs. Hazeldine would 
have subsided into a mere cipher if it 
had not been for the son he had left behind 
him. She wanted money for him; he 
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must be a scholar as his father had been 
before him, and, according to Richard, there 
was no money to spare from the farm, and, 
if there had been, he would have grudged 
it sorely for such a purpose. 

There was no good in scholarship, ac- 
cording to Richard Greenwood, who could 
just read enough to make his way through 
the Westskire Chronicle, and write suffi- 
ciently to keep the farm accounts, after a 
fashion of his own, that would have puzzled 
many a professed book-keeper; and it 
would be quite impossible to make a 
scholar of Jack — if, indeed, anything good 
could ever be made of him at all, of which 
Richard always entertained a doubt. He 
quoted the hackneyed proverb of the silk 
purse and the sow's ear, which had the 
effect of making Mrs. Hazeldine cry meekly. 
She always cried when she could do nothing 
else : if words failed, tears were sure to 
come, and she would not own that her 
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John was a sow's ear, while she was very 
sure that in time he would make a silk 
purse of the first quality. But if Mrs. 
Hazeldine was weak, there was strength 
even in her weakness — a quiet, persistent 
obstinacy, that would be sure to make its 
way. Jack was to be a scholar, like his 
father — she had made up her mind to that, 
and neither the want of money nor Jack's 
own disinclination to scholarship sufficed to 
turn Mrs. Hazeldine from her purpose. 
She talked and she reasoned with Jack, 
who was a good boy, and very fond of his 
mother (but with an invincible inaptitude 
for learning) and Jack promised to do his 
best, and really tried to keep his word ; and 
Mrs. Hazeldine resolved, as soon as funds 
were forthcoming, to send her boy to a 
proprietary grammar school, twelve miles 
off, which had the reputation of turning out 
very fair scholars; and to raise the funds 
required, it had occurred to her that she 
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might let some of the spare apartments in 
the farm-house. They were only two 
miles from a little watering-place on the 
coast, and invalids might like the quiet, and 
milder air of a place sheltered from the sea 
breezes, tempered as they are on the sweet 
Westshire coast ; and, while she was think- 
ing matters over, she saw an advertisement 
in a London paper, which one of her 
neighbours — by a rare chance — ^lent her, 
stating that apartments, with the use of 
farm produce, were required in a village 
for a lady, her daughter, and their maid. 
Mrs. Hazeldine, answering this advertise- 
ment, without even telling her son, could 
hardly believe her own good fortune in 
finding the result so far successful, that the 
lady who had advertised promised to try 
a residence at Westhorpe Farm for three 
months, upon terms which, if they could 
only be permanent, would make Jack's 
schooling a very easy matter. 
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" And if she is n't satisfied here, I do n't 
know where she will be/' said Mrs. Hazel- 
dine, as she hurried to the door to welcome 
her new inmates. "If I do n't please her^ 
it won't be for want of trying. What a 
thing it will be for me when I meet 
Josiah in the next world, to be able to tell 
him that little John that he left behind 
holds forth in the pulpit as well as ever his 
father did !" 
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CHAPTER II. 



MRS. HAZELDINE's NEW INMATES. 



N either side of the great old 
avenue, which formed so incon- 
gruous an approach to Wes- 
thorpe Farm-house, stretched an apple- 
orchard, which took the place of a large 
portion of what had formerly been the 
park. On the left hand a foot-path wound 
through from a gate at the far end, 
and this was the usual approach to the 
house for those who came by the road that 
led from Trent-on-Sea. The avenue itself 
was overgrown with grass. It had long 
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since been thought a sheer waste of space 
to keep that broad surface merely as a 
roadway. There was just, a cart track, and 
along this the fly which -had been obtained 
at the station was heavily jolting along. It 
was so overloaded with boxes and port- 
manteaus, that, even on a better road, any- 
thing like, speed would have been out of 
the. question, so that Mrs. ^Hazeldine had 
plenty of- timq to speak to her two sons, 
who had just crossed the orchard on the 
left, and came up to the door two se- 
conds after she had taken her station 
there. 

"You'll smarten . yourself up a bit, 
Richard," she said timidly to the elder, 
who bore evident signs of having been all 
that day in the harvest field. 

He was tall, spare, but muscular, with 
a brown face and reddish-brown hair and 
whiskers, small, keen, grey eyes, and a set, 
firm, thin-lipped mouth. He looked at his 

2 — 2 
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mother with a grimness that had a little of 
contempt in it. 

** I do n't see why I should. Your fine 
folks won't trouble themselves about me^ 
and I do n't mean to trouble myself about 
them." 

Then he passed through the great square 
stone-flagged hall, and into the kitchen, or 
house-place, beyond which was the common 
sitting-room of the family, the servants 
occupying an inferior apartment behind. 
Mrs. Hazeldine sighed feebly, but she 
knew remonstrance would be useless. 

Richard had never approved of her 
taking lodgers ; he might have liked the 
money to be made by them if he had 
thought that there was any prospect of his 
benefiting by it ; but to take strange 
people into the house, and know that all 
that would be gained by the doing so 
would be spent on his younger brother, 
and spent, too, in the most unprofitable 
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manner possible, was not a thing likely to 
make Richard Greenwood look favourably 
upon those who were coming to reside 
under their roof tree. 

Mrs. Hazeldine felt herself aggrieved, 
and pulled out her handkerchief; then she 
checked her tears — it would not do to be 
crying with her new inmates at the very 
door ; but she turned to her younger son — 
** John," — she never called him Jack : did 
any one ever hear of a minister having 
that name ? — " you're in a fine mess ; I 
wish you'd go and tidy yourself. The 
lady that's coming might like to see you — 
'specially when she hears what you're going 
to be, and you do n't look much like a 
minister that is to be, with your good 
clothes, that I mended and brushed myself 
last night, looking as if you'd been at the 
plough-tail in the worst of weather, and 
your face as if it had n't been washed for a 
fortnight." 
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"All right/' said Jack, good-naturedly — 
he had always a cheery way of answering 
his mother ; " I'll soon take some of the 
dirt off ; but can't I have my tea first ? — I 
gave a boy that was kept in half my din- 
ner." 

" Oh, dear ! ohj dear ! John, they're just 
here, and do you look like a minister's son, 
and like one that is to be a minister your- 
self ? Oh, John, what is your tea, to be 
thought of so, when you see me in such a 
worrit about having things respectable and 
as they should be ?" 

" Do n't bother yourself," said Jack ; " I'll 
be as smart as a pin in two minutes.'^ 
Then he rushed off to make his toilette, 
just as Mrs. Hazeldine had to receive her 
guests. 

Out came first a lady, tall, thin, and angu- 
lar, who noticed Mrs. Hazeldine's timid curt- 
sey with a bow, slight and yet patronizing ; 
then in a gentle tone asked to be shown at 
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once to some place where she could rest. 
" And have you no servants to see to the 
luggage ? I shall want my maid at once 
with me — Sydney — Miss Talbot — what are 
you staying behind for ? — Rachel, my eau- 
de-Cologne." 

" Sydney ! that's a boy's name," thought 
Jack, who was on the landing of the stair- 
case, and peering through the balusters, 
" and I thought there was to be a girl — 
so she is a girl, by jingo ! and with that 
name — she's pretty, too, — I like her; but 
that mother of her's is a Tartar. I should 
like to set Dick and her by the ears; I 
wonder which would come off best." 

Jack ought to have been in his room, 
making himself tidy, but his curiosity got 
the better of his resolve to do so, and he re- 
mained on the staircase watching proceed- 
ings. 

" Miss Talbot," as her mother had 
called her, with an inflection in her voice, 
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which fully conveyed her sense of the 
dignity and importance attaching to the 
bearer of that historic name, was a small, 
slight child of perhaps ten years, dressed 
with singular ill-taste, even for that time, 
when the art of dressing girls of her age 
was entirely unknown. She had on a 
thick, stuff frock, though it was a warm 
day at the beginning of September, and it 
had a large pattern on it, which made it 
quite unfit for a child's wear at any season. 
The frock came straight down to her heels, 
and over her shoulders she had a little cape 
of the same material. Hats for feminine 
wear, unless on horseback, were unknown 
at that time, so the child's head was deco- 
rated with a large straw bonnet, across 
which was a plain ribbon of the same 
colour. But under the bonnet was a bright 
glowing little face, brown with the sun, 
but rosy with health ; and there peeped 
out large grey eyes from under a mass of 
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curls, and the eyes went glancing round the 
great old hall, and up the broad stone 
staircase with its carved oak balustrades, 
with a timid, pleased curiosity that won the 
heart of Jack, who, just then, was in the 
best disposition to every one but his 
brother Dick, and who, looking down on 
her from his perch, said again, " It is 
a girl !" • 

Mrs. Talbot swept into the best parlour, 
after Mrs. Hazeldine. Her maid, a young 
woman with an intense respectability of 
appearance, and a plain, hard, thin face, 
followed her, and " Miss Talbot '' brought 
up the rear. Jane and Sally, the two 
house- servants, were busy with the lug- 
gage, and presently Jack, who never could 
see anything doing without lending a help- 
ing hand, was assisting them, quite regard- 
less of his appearance, or his tea ; and the 
flyman stood expectant of his fare, which 
Mrs. Hazeldine went out promptly and gave 
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him, at the same time bestowing a tearful 
admonition on Jack to tidy himself. Then 
she hastened back to the best parlour, 
where Mrs. Talbot had taken one of the 
horsehair easy-chairs, and, occupying it 
as if it was a throne, looked around 
her. 

" A pretty room — old-fashioned and pe- 
culiar. These flowers are overpowering. 
What are the senses of people made of, 
who can bear such smells ? Open the 
window, Rachel. Yes — we will take tea," 
— this to Mrs. Hazeldine ; " and have you 
anything we could take with it ?'' 

Mrs. Hazeldine suggested cold pork or 
fried ham, at which Mrs. Talbot raised her 
eyes in languid horror ; then, after a little 
pause, finding there was nothing better to 
be had, intimated her readiness to partake 
of the viands, vulgar as they were. She 
had the air and the manner of a discrowned 
sovereign making, with sublime condescen- 
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sion, the best of circumstances. Her maid 
waited upon her assiduously, removing her 
bonnet and shawl, bathing her forehead ; 
and " Miss Talbot," having taken off her 
cape and bonnet, seated herself by the 
window, and looked around the room, 
with as much pleasure as she had evinced 
at her first view of the house. But her 
eyes never turned to her mother. What- 
ever were the child's thoughts and feelings, 
it was clear she expected no sympathy from 
her parent. Mrs; Talbot had not a word 
for her till they sat down at table to- 
gether, when Rachel waited on them, while 
Mrs. Hazeldine, who had been desired to 
do so in the tone of a royal command^ 
poured out tea. 

" What an appetite that child has ! More 
bread — ^another slice of pork. It is very- 
clear that the homeliness of the meal has 
not prejudiced you against it. Well, it has- 
the charm of novelty. This is a different- 
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style of meal to that to which we have'been 
accustomed/* 

Mrs. Talbot turned to her attendant with 
a half-mournful smile all the time she was 
eating so heartily herself, as quite to keep 
her daughter in countenance, Rachel quietly 
helping her to the most tempting slices of 
what was really a very savoury-looking loin 
of small young pork. As to Sydney Tal- 
bot, she was so accustomed to have her 
appetite remarked upon, that her mother's 
observations had no effect upon her. She 
went on eating away with the healthy appe- 
tite of a growing girl ; and when Mrs. Ha- 
iseldine intimated that there were apple 
pasties in the larder, Sydney was quite 
able to do them justice. Mrs. Talbot 
having eaten pork to repletion, leaned 
back and surveyed her daughter with an 
air of mild wonder. Then she looked 
round the room, and finally noticed the 
armorial carvings on the mantelpiece. 
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" This has not always been a farm-house ?" 
she observed to Mrs. Hazeldine, who then 
volunteered something like a history of the 
old place. Mrs. Talbot sighed — " A fallen 
house — 2. fallen fortune ! — Sydney, how 
well this suits us ! To think of it In 
such a place as this in all its pristine glory, 
your ancestors have feasted and revelled ; 
and now in its decay you are sitting there 
eating with as untroubled an appetite as if 
you were a yeoman s daughter instead of 
what you are." 

" The young lady likes the pasties," said 
Mrs. Hazeldine, who did not half under- 
stand the last sentence ; " and I made 
them myself. Won't you try one, ma'am." 

Mrs. Talbot shook her head mournfully. 
Mrs. Hazeldine began to think the pork 
had disagreed with her, and had some 
thought of suggesting a little brandy. 
But Mrs. Talbot was perfectly well, only 
•she was acting a part, and she was always 
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acting a part of one kind or another. Just 
now she was performing a discrowned queen 
for Mrs. Hazeldine's benefit, and she was 
condescending and patronising accordingly. 
But she did not impress Mrs. Hazeldine 
half so much as she intended, although she 
puzzled her a great deal. *' I do n't know 
what to make of her," said the latter when 
she found herself again in her kitchen, and 
sat down to partake of a cup of tea after 
her exertions. " She's the queerest lady I 
ever came across, and we shall find it main 
hard to please her." 

Ann Stedman, her son Richard's in- 
tended, was in the kitchen when she went 
there. Ann had been helping with the 
preparations all the morning, and had come 
round again to see if the expected guests 
had arrived. Ann was a comely, pleasant- 
looking young woman of eight and twenty, 
neatly dressed, well-mannered and domesti- 
<:ated : on the whole, his choice of a wife 
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did Richard Greenwood credit Ann was 
the daughter of a neighbouring miUer,.who 
was a widower, and managed her father's 
house so well, that Richard might fairly 
think she would make a good mistress of 
his when he could bring her to it But 
they were in no great hurry. The court- 
ship had gone on for seven years, and it 
really seemed as if it might go on for 
seven more without either of the parties 
concerned complaining of the delay. 

** She's old, too," said Mrs. Hazeldine, as 
she stirred the tea which Ann had duti- 
fully poured out for her. " At least she's 
five-and-forty, and she dresses like a young 
thing of twenty. And she's no cap, and 

* 

her hair all curls and bows. I wonder 
what sort of a man her husband was, that 
he did n't make her dress decent-like. I 
remember the morning after I was married, 
I came down into this very kitchen with 
my hair done — I'd a rare lot of it— just as 
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rd been used to wear it at home, and my 
husband — your poor dear father, Richard — 
said, * Rebecca, you've forgotten to put on 
your cap/ ' I have n't got one,' I said ; * I 
never wore one.' * You'll wear one now 
you're my wife,' said he ; * with all these 
men and girls about the place, how will 
they know you for the missis, else ?' So I 
took to caps, and cut off my hair. It saved 
a deal o' bother, and they're cool, too, 
in summer ; and I do like to see a woman 
dressed according to her age. John, 
have n't you done ? There's all your 
lessons, and your master's always a sayin' 
you never get your work ready for him." 

Jack was devouring his third platter of 
rice milk, but he rose now to go to his 
books, which were placed on a small table 
in a recess by the dresser. Mrs. Hazel- 
dine was about to wash up the tea-things 
they had had in the best parlour — they 
were of old-fashioned blue china, and she 
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never allowed the servants to wash them — 
but Ann interposed. " FU do them/' she 
said ; and Mrs. Hazeldine, satisfied to 
leave them with her, sat down to her 
stocking-mending, sighing over the big 
holes Jack wore in his socks. She had her 
own little round table by the hearth, while 
a large one, white with scrubbing, stood in 
the centre of the room. The floor was of 
worn red brick, and the room itself was 
panelled with oak. The dresser was bright 
and gay with old-fashioned china and 
pewter. There was no stove ; Richard 
had often talked of putting one in, but it 
seemed as if the money could never be 
spared, so they burned wood on the old- 
fashioned hearth, and even now, warm as 
the day had been, a few small logs were 
kindled. Richard had his own table, by 
one of the windows, and here he sat 
casting up his accounts, and Jack, as I said^ 
had his in a recess by the dresser. 
VOL. I. • 3 
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1 1 was not a good place for a boy not too 

fond of book work. There was a door 

with glass at the upper portion, and through 

this door Jack could, catch such tantalizing 

glimpses of the kitchen garden, hear the 

clatter and laughter of the maids from the 

further kitchen, see the pigeons, every one 

of which he knew, strolling along the 

path— perhaps catch sight of one of his 

rabbits scudding along in search of some 

stolen dainty, sweeter than any with which 

he had provided it, that attention to either 

theme or lesson for five minutes together 

was out of the question. Jack tried it this 

evening. He really wanted to please his 

mother, and master his lessons ; but, do 

what he would, he could not keep his eyes 

on the page, and, every second, the sight of 

that little brown rosy face, with the bright, 

anxious eyes staring round the old entrance 

hall, rose before him. 

Jack sat quietly for half-an-hour, during 
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which his progress with his lessons was 
almost infinitesimal ; and then, seeing his 
mother absorbed in her stocking mending, 
and in listening to an account Ann was 
giving her of a tea-meeting she had at- 
tended at Trent-on-Sea, while Richard was 
going over a column of figures, which 
seemed as if they never would resolve 
themselves into a satisfactory total, he 
quietly slipped from his stool, opened the 
glass door, and, in a second, was in the 
garden, and making his way towards the 
front of the house, with the intention of 
ascertaining how things were going on 
with the new people in the best parlour. 



CHAPTER III. 



JACK MAKES " MISS TALBOt's" ACQUAINTANCE. 



^RS. TALBOT was upstairs 
making her toilet for the even- 




ing. Rachel was assisting. 
Sydney had gone up as well, taken the 
frock which Rachel had given to her, put 
it on, and then submitted to have her curls 
attended to. Those curls were the trouble 
of Sydney's life. Every night Rachel put 
them up in paper, and, if things had gone 
amiss with that respectable, but not too 
sweet-tempered young woman, the puUings 
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and tuggings inflicted on Sydney were 
manifold. It was the same when the curls 
came out of paper. If Mrs. Sydney had 
been too exacting overnight — kept Rachel 
up too long, or tried her patience too much 
with the fault-finding in which she some- 
times delighted — Rachel was sure to relieve 
herself by brushing Sydney's hair too 
sharply when she took it out of paper. 
Rachel had been out of temper that night. 
She had had to hurry over her tea, which 
she had taken in a small room appointed 
for her use, opening out of the " best 
parlour,'' and she did not think Sally, the 
maid who had attended to her, had treated 
her with sufficient deference. Conse- 
quently, Sydney had had her hair brushed 
till the tears came into her eyes ; but she 
had submitted, as she always did, with un- 
complaining fortitude, simply because she 
was quite aware appeals for pity or com- 
plaints of ill-usage would be in vain. Then 
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she had hurried down the great old stair- 
case, thinking that surely she had at last 
come to live in a house out of a story-book, 
and, finding her way to the best parlour, 
had seized on a volume of " The Pilgrim's 
Progress,*' which she had found in a comer 
cupboard, and hastening to one of the open 
casements with it, squatted a la Turque, on 
the window-seat, with a view to making 
the most of the evening light The book 
she held was an old edition of the grand 
old dreamer's story, and there were wood- 
cuts, page size, in which full justice was 
attempted to be done to the supernatural 
personages spoken of. Sydney was looking, 
with a creeping, eerie sensation stealing 
over her, at a picture representing Christian 
engaged in battle with Apollyon — the fiend 
being most liberally endowed with horns 
and tail — when something intervened be- 
tween her and the light, and, looking up,, 
she saw a boy of about thirteen, rather 
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short for his age, and sturdily built, with a 
fair, freckled, good-tempered face, and light 
wavy hair, looking down upon her with a 
bland bonhommie in his expression that won 
Sydney's favour at once. 

Of course it was Jack Hazeldine. Syd- 
ney took to him at once. Most people did 
take to Jack. One significant sign was 
that every one but his mother always called 
him by that name. His elder brother, it 
is true, sometimes styled him John, half 
contemptuously, but, with every one else, 
the name "Jack** was given him out of sheer 
good fellowship. Even at school he was 
never known by his surname. Perhaps he 
was the worst scholar, and the most popular 
boy, in it. 

Jack looked on the little creature, and 
he looked and felt as if he must say some- 
thing but did not know how to begin. He 
peered into the parlour, and ascertained 
that she was its only occupant, so that if he 
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wanted to make friends now was his time. 
But, then, how should he talk to a girl ? — 
he, whose only experience had hitherto 
been amongst boys. He wanted to be 
polite and kind, and what would be the 
best thing for him to say ? He thought a 
moment, and then said softly — and there 
was a wonderful mellow tenderness in 
Jack's voice when he was in his kindly 
moods — " How do you do, dear ?" 

Sydney was quite as much puzzled by 
him as he was by her. If he knew nothing 
of girls, she knew as little of boys, but she 
saw that he meant to be friendly, and she 
was quite ready to be friendly too, so she 
closed her book and said, gravely, " Quite 
well, thank you." 

"What a nice brown little mouse you 
are !" was Jack's next speeth. He meant 
it for a compliment Sydney looked so soft 
and pleasant, you longed to stroke the 
sunburned velvety cheeks, and pass your 
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hand over the dark shining curls ; and she 
had on a brown frock made from one of 
her mother's — it was not often that Sydney 
rejoiced in a dress bought purposely for 
her — ^and Jack felt as if he should like 
to be nearer, and so knelt down, and thrust 
his good-humoured face inside the window 
and went on with the conversation. 

" Do you like being here ?" he said. 

" Yes, that I do," answered Sydney ; " it's 
like a house out of a story, it's as good as 
any I ever read about. I hope mamma 
will like it too, and that we shall stop 
here." 

" I hope so too," said Jack. ** I think 
you and I shall get on together, but the 
worst of it is I shall be so much at school. 
I have to go off to Trent-on-Sea directly 
after breakfast, and take my dinner with 
me; then there's a talk of sending me 
right away to Pagnell, where they're to 
begin to make a parson of me — a minister 
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I mean — that's what they call our sort ; 
but it do n't seem to me that Pm the sort 
that parsons or ministers either are made 
of." 

Sydney looked up at him with a little 
reverence. " You'll have to learn a great 
deal," she said, ** and you ought to be very 
fond of books." 

" I hate 'em," said Jack, " but I do n't 
like to tell mother so — it would fret her ; 
she's set her heart upon my preaching, so I 
suppose I must do as she wants me, but I 
wish I'd come into the world before Dick, 
then I should have had the farm, and he'd 
have had to go into the pulpit. Hed have 
laid down the law fast enough ; if there's 
one thing Dick can do well, its telling 
other people what good-for-naughts they 
are. He's always saying I shall be hung 
or something as bad. But you'll see I 
shall turn out all right, if it's only to spite 
Dick ; besides, there's mother." 
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" Good evening, young gentleman. I 
see you have already made Miss Talbot's 
acquaintance." Mrs. Talbot was in the 
room, and she was speaking to Dick in her 
most benevolent voice, smiling on him toa 
with a condescension which Dick didn't 
exactly understand, and which had the 
effect of making him rather uncomfortable,, 
he hardly knew why. She seated herself, 
still a la reine^ and looked down upon the 
young people. Dick rose to go. *' Do n't 
hurry, my good boy. I dare say Miss 
Talbot will be glad of a little further talk 
with you." Mrs. Talbot was bent on im- 
pressing Dick with her amiability and con- 
descension ; there was nobody else to im- 
press, and so Dick, raw country boy as he 
was, did for audience faute de mieux. But 
Dick felt as if ** Miss Talbot " was quite an- 
other person to the " little brown mouse "^ 
he had been speaking to so familiarly, and 
he rose up awkwardly and confused, and 
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would have retreated at once, but that he 
saw Sydney's eyes cast on him as if she 
would really be sorry for his departure. 
But he could not stop there and talk to 
her with her mother sitting in benign 
majesty looking on. Jack felt as if the 
words would stick in his throat, but how 
should he get away ? and then a bright 
idea struck him : " to-morrow is a whole 
holiday," he said to Sydney. " Will you 
come and take a walk with me, and V\\ 
show you about the place ?" 

Sydney looked eagerly at her mother, 
and Mrs. Talbot, who was in a generous 
mood, smiled acquiescence. Then Jack 
went off; Rachel soon came to fetch Syd- 
ney, and put her through her usual purga- 
torial exercise of hair curling. 

Sydney was up betimes the next morn- 
ing, and soon after breakfast Jack came to 
fetch her. He was afraid to venture in at 
the door of the best parlour, so he stood at 



^ 
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the window, and Sydney, looking up from 
her breakfast, espied him, and reminded her 
mother of her promise to go out with him. 
Mrs. Talbot was not so gracious as she 
had been the preceding night. She never 
was of a morning — it might be nervousness 
— it might be dyspepsia, but Mrs. Talbot 
certainly was a trial to those around her in 
the early hours. However, she wanted to 
be quiet, and to be free from Sydney, so 
that she gave the desired permission, and 
Sydney, equipping herself in bonnet and 
pelerine, was by Jack's side in another 
minute. 

Jack had been thinking a great deal about 
her during the past night. What was he to 
do with her when he got her out. If she 
had been a boy, he would have had out his 
kite, or they would have tried a game at 
football together ; but she was a girl, and, 
nice as she seemed to be, that was a thing 
to be regretted, in his opinion. And with 
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the memory of that grandly sounded " Miss 
Talbot " still echoing in his ears, he could 
not feel quite so much at home with Syd- 
ney as he had done when he first called 
her a " little brown mouse." But Sydney 
was not shy of him at all ; she was more 
used than Jack to strange people and faces, 
and she was full of a keen, lively interest in 
-everj^hing around. It was her first glimpse 
of the real true country of which she had 
read and thought so much. Life at the 
genteel watering places, where she had been 
in the habit of sojourning with her mother 
for the last two or three years, was alto- 
gether a different thing from life in this 
grand old farm house, with country people 
going to and fro, and fields and woods 
stretching far away on every side. She 
was full of questions, and Jack was soon 
quite at home with her in answering them. 
They went down the avenue, and out 
into the road towards Trent-on-Sea. There 
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were two or three cottages, looking pretty- 
enough with their thatched roofs, and their 
few bright autumn flowers glowing in the sun. 
There were beehives too, in one of their 
gardens, and some wonderful pea-fowl in 
another. Jack, of course, knew the people 
who lived in them, and had a word or two 
for the children at the gate, or the women 
with their babies in their arms. Then they 
came to a scrap of a paddock, with a fence 
very much out of order, and over the fence 
a donkey was looking, taking a survey of 
his little corner of the world. *' I know that 
donkey," said Jack, and stroked the head 
of the animal, who was evidently very well 
pleased with the recognition. A donkey 
was decidedly an acquaintance worth keep- 
ing up, according to Jack. Sydney began 
to wonder whether she should ever have 
as many friends, four-legged or otherwise, 
as Jack possessed. Then they came to 
Cott's Hill, part of a long undulating ridge 
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which ran on in different levels to the shore^ 
and stretched along it for a mile or two, 
and Sydney looked up here with great, won- 
dering eyes. Cott's Hill, as the especial 
hriight was named, was perhaps the most 
imposing portion of the line ; it was a huge 
mass of granite, and towards the summit, 
two or three slender trees found nourish- 
ment for their roots, while here and there 
in clefts and nooks, ferns grew as freely 
and as securely as they might have done 
in sweet Devon, more than fifty miles away. 
Cott's Hill was perhaps the greatest emi- 
nence in that part of the world, and Sydney 
almost held her breath as she lifted her 
eyes to it with a childish awe. 

'* You'll get a good sight of the sea if 
you get up to the top," said Jack ; ** you 
can do it if you try ; 111 help you.'' 

She put her hand in his, and away they 
went, creeping, clinging, climbing up the 
sharp hard surfaces. Jack did his best for 
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his little comrade, but when they had got 
half way, she had to sit down and rest Not 
for long, however ; she was brave enough 
for a boy, Jack told her, and he soon had 
her at the top, and then they sat down and 
had a long rest, for in the distance, there 
was the Channel flowing peacefully away 
towards the great wide sea, and there were 
fields yellow with the golden grain below 
• them, and the stately elm, the Westshire 
weedy was everywhere looking its proudest 
in the glory of its changing leaves, and 
on one side, where there was a little scant, 
sweet pasture, a few sheep had found their 
way. 

Sydney drew a breath of rapture. " I do 
like this ; it was so good of you to bring 
me here." Her hands were scratched, her 
frock was torn, her bonnet had been bat- 
tered out of shape, her curls were rough 
and disordered, but what did it all matter, 

VOL. I. 4 
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with that glorious outlook over land and 
sea? 

" I shall never forget this/' she said, 
" and — and what shall I call you ?" 

" I do n't know what to call youl' said 
Jack bluntly ; " I can't say Miss Talbot, 
you know, it's a deal too grand." 

'* Call me Sydney — won't that do ?" 

" It's too long, and sounds as if you were 
a boy. Do you mind Syd ? and you could 
call me Jack." 

So they were Syd and Jack, and they 
sat on the top of Cott's Hill for an hour 
and more, and exchanged confidences, and 
recounted past experiences. Sydney learned 
all about Jack's rabbits, his troubles with 
Dick, and his doubts as to his fitness for a 
ministerial career. Jack heard a long ac- 
count of the recent movements of Mrs. Tal- 
bot and her daughter, and of the latter's 
difficulties with Rachel — ^altogether, in that 
one hour on the hill-top, they became as 
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intimately acquainted as if they had known 
each other half their lives. Then they 
came down, and the coming down was 
even more perilous than the ascent, but it 
was mastered at last, and, with the excep- 
tion of a few more bruises, scratches, and 
rents, they reached the bottom safely. 
Then they stopped to look at the little 
parish church ; it was an old stone edifice, 
with stained glass windows, and grotesque 
heads, in which the architect seemed to 
have delighted to see what shapes of 
hideousness he could produce for gargoyles. 
The road ran between this and Cott's 
Hill, and, looking up to the latter, Sydney, 
who was a devout little soul after a fashion 
of her own, said reverently, " I should think 
in that church they must often sing, * I will 
look to the hills from whence cometh my 
help.' " 

" Do n't know," said Jack ; " I never was 
in there. We're chapel folks, we are, but 

4—2 
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I suppose you'll go to church. People like 
your mother always do." 

" I shall like going to this one," said 
Sydney ; " I shall feel all the time I am 
in the shadow of a great rock. I am so 
glad we've come to live here, Jack ; I hope 
mamma will like it, and that we shall stay 
here for good." 

As soon as they came to the farmhouse,, 
they saw Rachel standing at the door, and 
her face was a study. Whenever she was 
incensed, she had a habit of twitching her 
pale cheeks ominously, and they twitched 
and worked now in a style that amused 
Jack, and frightened Sydney, who knew 
what every twitch foreboded. She was 
dragged off by one arm, to be " set to 
rights," as Rachel expressed it, and Jack^ 
who caught sight of Sydney's face, guessed 
something of the torments she would have 
to undergo. " That Rachel's a cat !" said 
Jack, " and I'll serve her out somehow or 
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other. Do n't I wish Dick would make up 
to her ; hed catch a Tartar, and she'd catch 
another ! Ann's a deal too good for 
him." 



CHAPTER IV. 




" MISS TALBOT " ASTONISHES HER MAMMA. 



FTER a very short experience of 
Westhoipe Farm, Mrs. Talbot 
decided on remaining there* 
Her doing so would combine economy 
with a certain amount of dignity, for the 
rooms assigned to her, and the building 
itself, with its fine old avenue, had nothing 
of the usual style of lodging-house to 
which she had been accustomed since her 
husband's death. She felt herself a Talbot,, 
as she expressed it, here- The place, like 
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her own fortunes, was in a state of deca- 
dence ; but that was only a reason for 
liking it still better. She talked, and she 
looked, a great deal of mournful sentiment 
about the old place, not one half of which 
was understood by Mrs. Hazeldine, who 
was, however, very well content to learn 
that Mrs. Talbot intended to remain, and 
looked hopefully forward to Jack's depar- 
ture for the preparatory school at Pagnell. 
Rachel, too, was content to stop. She 
had struck up an acquaintance with the 
shoemaker of the village, a middle-aged 
widower, and she was quite ready to 
remain at Westhorpe Farm, in the hope 
that it might lead to a permanent change 
in her situation ; so that, on the whole, 
ever)^hing looked well for the continuance 
of the friendship between Sydney and 
Jack. Mrs. Talbot was pleased to approve 
of it, and languidly pooh-poohed Rachel's 
fault-findings, so that whenever Jack had 
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an hour to spare, the two were able to 
spend It together; and when he was not 
with her Sydney was happy enough reading 
the old books that were in the comer cup- 
board of the parlour. 

Sydney's education had been conducted 
in rather a desultory manner. When they 
had seemed likely to stop long enough at 
any one place, and there was a sufficiently 
genteel school in the neighbourhood, she 
was sent to it ; when they moved, Mrs. 
Talbot herself took the matter in hand — 
that is to say, she told Sydney to learn her 
lessons, and say them to her, and for two 
or three mornings she made a pretence of 
hearing them ; after that she found the 
exertion too much, and there was talk of 
looking out for another school, which was 
found at the end of a few months ; and so 
things went on, Sydney acquiring a scrap 
or two of French, and sundry other mat- 
ters, from her various teachers, and, thanks 
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to her habit of reading whatever came in 
her way, picking up a great deal of miscel- 
laneous information for herself. She was 
spending her childhood after a singular 
fashion : when she went to school, Mrs. 
Talbot never allowed any association out 
of school hours with her fellow-pupils, and 
the chief lesson practically, if not verbally, 
inculcated upon Sydney, was, that she was 
to give her mother and Rachel as little 
trouble as possible, and that the honour 
and glory of having been born a Miss 
Talbot ought to be quite sufficient to make 
her one of the happiest young persons in 
the world. 

It was altogether an astonishing thing 
even to Rachel, who knew her mistress and 
her "vagaries" pretty well by heart, that 
Sydney's intimacy with Jack was allowed ; 
but perhaps the truth was, that the differ- 
ence between Jack and her daughter seemed 
so immense to Mrs. Talbot, that there was 
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no likelihcx>d of the former^s forgetting it, 
while the daughters of the doctors and 
lawyers at the genteel seminaries which 
Sydney load hitherto attended, might pos- 
sibly have been guilty of the presumption 
of considering Miss Talbot as an equal if 
Hhc were once allowed to become their 
playftjllow. Sydney rejoiced greatly in her 
n<:w friend, Jack, but her childhood, joy- 
l<!fis as it might seem, had not been alto- 
gether so, even before she knew him. She 
was an intensely affectionate little creature 
- she even loved her mother ! She loved 
and believed in this piece of incarnate sel- 
fishness, as if she had been the most 
<lev<)t(*(l panint in existence. Blindness is 
a happy thing at times — for a great dekl of 
th(j happiness of her child-life Sydney was 
indebUtd to it. But she could not have 
lived without loving, and she was an 
imaginative! little thing, with a very large 
share of what the phrenologists call ideality, 
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and she lavished it on her mother. This 
woman had at least woke one true love 
in her life, though not in her husband, 
and that was in her child. If " mamma'* 
was more irritable than usual, Sydney 
assumed, as a matter-of-course, that she 
was ill ; all the bombast and tinsel in which 
Mrs. Talbot delighted, Sydney took for 
truth and gold — this mother of hers was 
the one perfect of human beings. To do 
her justice, she could talk at times with 
tolerable fluency — she could speak about a 
great many good things almost as well as, 
perhaps a little better than, if she practised 
them, and now and then for Sydney's 
benefit she declaimed upon the higher and 
more abstract virtues ; and, indeed, she had 
a very good idea of duty — the duty which 
other people owed her — and it was not her 
fault if Sydney did not grow up a pattern 
of blind and implicit obedience. Jack, who, 
if he was not clever over his books, was cer- 
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tainly shrewd enough in other matters, 
very soon " took Mrs. Talbot's measure," 
as he phrased it, and hated her accordingly. 
She was worse than Rachel — worse even 
than Dick ! — inasmuch as she was less na- 
tural than either. But as he had an idea 
that it would hardly be polite to Sydney 
to let her know what he thought of her 
mother, he kept his opinion to himself, and 
behaved with all due politeness to Mrs. 
Talbot whenever he came in her way, and 
kept out of it as much as he possibly 
could. 

Mrs. Talbot's husband had married her, 
nobody could ever tell why; she had no 
money ; her good looks were fading, and she 
was ten years older than himself. But she 
came in his way in the dull little town near 
which his regiment was located, and it was 
winter, and there was very little for him to 
do, and we know who it is that under such 
circumstances, at least if we may believe Dr. 
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Watts, cuts out our work for us. The lady- 
was the daughter of a needy professional 
man — a hanger-on to the outskirts of the 
" society" of the place — and for fifteen 
years had been looking out for a husband, 
when Captain Talbot, unluckily for himself, 
came in her way. He only survived his 
marriage six years, and he left his widow a 
small income, as well as her pension. 
But he left her besides — his name, and the 
associations connected with it. No Talbot 
had ever said or done a thing worth saying 
or doing, or talking about but Mrs. Talbot 
claimed him as her cousin. Her Shake- 
speare was marked with red ink wherever 
the name occurred, and she had a firm 
idea that she was connected by marriage 
with at least half the British aristocracy. 
She ignored the fact that her husband's 
relations were connected with commerce^ 
and as they, after her husband's death, 
found it best to ignore her, Sydney had 
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twice to Trent-on-Sea, however, since 
her arrival, once to her dentist, once to 
the circulating library, to make arrange- 
ments for a frequent supply of novels, but 
Sydney's schooling had not seemed a mat- 
ter of sufficient importance till now. How- 
ever, she must make the effort, and she 
had so much to say about it that Sydney 
began to feel ashamed of herself for want- 
ing schooling at all, and to doubt whether 
it would not be better to grow up ignorant 
of polite accomplishments altogether, rather 
than put her mother to so much trouble- 
On each occasion before, Mrs. Talbot had 
written to the Hotel at Trent-on-Sea, and 
a fly had been sent from thence, but the 
expense of hiring a carriage simply to see 
about Sydney's schooling seemed to be 
quite out of the question. 

Mrs. Hazeldine came to the rescue. It 
was such a pity the young lady should lose 
her learning, and Ann Stedman was going 
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to Trent-on-Sea in a day or two, in her 
father^s gig, to buy some sheeting, and 
would only be too proud to have the hon- 
our of driving Mrs. Talbot there. Mrs. 
Talbot, on consideration, thought she 
would let Ann have the honour. She had 
seen the gig, and, for the country, it was a 
fairly passable vehicle. Ann was always 
ready to do any one a kindness, even if 
jshe did not feel very much elated or 
honoured by Mrs. Talbot's company. 
Therefore, at twelve o'clock, Mrs. Talbot 
drove off in state, taking two-thirds of the 
gig seat with her voluminous draperies. 
She tried to talk to Ann in her blandest 
tone, but they had not many subjects in 
common, and after a time they went on in 
.silence, Mrs. Talbot leaning back and sur- 
veying everything they passed with a 
patronising approval. 

Trent-on-Sea is a small town even at 
^he present time ; it was a smaller one 
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then, but it always abounded in ladies^^ 
schools. The particular one to which Mrs. 
Talbot was going had the credit of being 
the most exclusive in the neighbourhood. 
It was a tall white house facing the sea,, 
and right in front was the Grand Parade, a 
broad gravelled footway raised some feet 
above the sands, and between the parade 
and the house lay a road much frequented 
by carriages and equestrians, so that alto- 
gether Miss Smart's Educational Establish- 
ment had a very pleasant look-out, which, 
in addition to its imposing appearance, 
brought Miss Smart a great number of 
pupils from, as she phrased it herself, ** the 
best families in the county." 

It was a beautiful day, and every one at 
Trent-on-Sea seemed out of doors. Mrs. 
Talbot sniffed the sea breeze, and looked 
about her as if graciously giving permission 
to all the people she beheld to enjoy them- 
selves ; then she looked up at the imposing 
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portico of Belle Vue House, at its small 
strip of garden, and its goodly array of 
windows, and felt that it was possible the 
mistress of such an establishment might be 
worthy of educating her daughter. She 
alighted with the air of a queen descending 
from her throne, and turning to Ann Sted- 
man said, with her sweetest and most 
patronising smile : — 

" Do n't hurry yourself over your pur- 
chases on my account, I beg. I shall be 
most happy to stay here until you have 
bought all that you require at the linen- 
drapers.'' 

That was so good of Mrs. Talbot ! So 
good that Ann Stedman, although one of 
the meekest of young women, felt that she 
would have liked to have shaken the lady 
who thus gave her leave to proceed about 
her own' small concerns after she had 
attended to her greater ones. Mrs. Talbot 
herself felt that she had done everything 

5—2 
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that was kind and considerate, and pro- 
ceeded up the snow white steps, and, raising 
the knocker, was soon admitted into Miss 
Smart's presence, and was enlightening 
that lady as to the importance and honour 
of the charge about to be confided to her. 

It is quite time to state how Jack and 
Sydney were getting on. That morning 
was the first bright day they were to spend 
together. They were to go blackberrying, 
and accordingly Jack came dutifully to the 
parlour window to fetch Miss Talbot 
at nine o'clock. She was quite ready for 
him, and away they started. Mrs. Talbot, 
who was sipping her coffee, bade Sydney 
go with the air of a benevolent geni, 
and, with a sublime dignity tempered by 
an overpowering graciousness — Mrs. Tal- 
bot's graciousness was the most disagree- 
able thing about her — informed Jack that 
she placed Miss Talbot in his charge, with 
much the same manner as if she had been 
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the Majesty of Britain consigning the Koh- 
i-Noor to one of her state officers. 

Off they went, Jack forgetting even Mrs. 
Talbot's " confounded airs," in the delight 
of having Sydney with him. He had pro- 
vided everything — hooky sticks, and a 
slight refection of cold apple pasties and 
pork pies to regale themselves with. They 
climbed over the low line of cliff that 
ran along at the foot of Cott's Hill, and 
into the woods at the back, and here and 
there they caught a glimpse of the waters 
of the channel with their sombre greyness 
sparkling in the sun as if emulating the 
deep blue waves that flow around lovely 
Devon. They got berries in plenty. Jack 
knew every place where they abounded ; 
the brambles seemed as familiar to him as 
the donkeys and dogs of his neighbours. 
Never had Sydney had such a day ; she 
had read of the delights of blackberrying . 
and nutting, but they had never seemed as 
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if they could be for her, and here she was 
at large in the woods with a boy as brave 
and as ' bold as any she had ever read of, 
pulling down the thickly-laden branches 
for her, showing her where the black bright 
berries grew near the ground, so that she 
could gather them without his aid, and 
clearing paths for her where the brambles 
grew thickest, so that she might pass 
through without much hurt to her feet, 
whatever there might be to her frock. 
No, she had never had such delight as this ! 
Never in all the world had there been such 
a boy as Jack, and she breathlessly gasped 
out something of her delight when she said, 
'' I do wish I had had you for a brother !" 
" I should n't mind having you for a 
sister, at all,'' said Jack. " Is n't it hard 
that when a fellow comes into the world, 
he finds a set of relations all ready for 
him, whether he cares for them or not. 
Now, there's Dick — what do I want with 
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him for a brother — what's the good of him 
when he's always looking as cross as two 
sticks, and as if one had no business ever 
to have been born ; — ^and here I like you 
as much as I ever liked any one in my life, 
and we're no kin, and never shall be to 
each other — unless, indeed, we get married 
by-and-bye," said Jack, as if the idea had 
just struck him. 

" I do n't think that would please mam- 
ma," said Sydney with a solemn shake 
of the head. " I'm Miss Talbot, you 
know." 

" Bother that," said Jack ; " you're, Syd, 
to me, the wisest little soul in the world, 
and by-and-bye, when you and I are bigger, 
I shall have something to say to you about 
marrying. But there's time enough, is n't 
there ? Let's get something to eat now- 
Blackberrying always makes me hungry; 
does n't it you ?" 

A great many things, besides blackberry ; 
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ing, made Jack hungry. His appetite was- 
insatiable. He devoured the pasties and 
pork pies in a style that excited Sydney's 
wonder, though she did her part too, and 
they wound up with a dessert of black- 
berries and nuts enough, some prudent 
folks would have thought, to have given 
them the cholera. Then they thought of 
what they should do next ; — their baskets 
were nearly full, and they did not want to 
gather more ; but there was the long bright 
day before them. They had heard the 
clock from the old grey church below 
strike twelve just as Jack had eaten his 
last mouthful of pork pie ; — it was such a 
pity to go home yet, but what were they to- 
do with their baskets ? They were tired 
of carrying them — and where should they 
go? 

Jack settled it all. " Let's leave them at 
Joe Timm's. He's just below ; and then 
we'll go to Trent-on-Sea, and have a look at 
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the shops. You've never been there, have 
you r 

No, Sydney had seen nothing of the 
town, for no station at that time was 
within two miles of it. Neither Jack nor 
she had any idea that Mrs. Talbot was 
about to honour the town with her presence 
that morning. Her visit to it had been 
talked about before Sydney, and she had 
discussed with Rachel the possibility of 
favouring Ann Stedman by allowing her 
to drive her to it, but Sydney was not 
sufficiently in her mother's confidence to 
know that she had sent Rachel round to 
Ann Stedriian the preceding night, to let 
her know she was ready to go to the town 
the next morning. 

They left the basket at Joe Timm's. Joe 
was a rat-catcher, and Sydney was intro- 
duced to a ferret and two or three dogs 
on his premises ; then they had some 
skim milk, and, feeling greatly refreshed^ 
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started off at a good pace for Trent-on- 
Sea, 

Sydney was not quite in the trim in which 
young ladies like to exhibit themselves on 
their first visit to a watering-place, in the 
height of its season. She had her worst frock 
on, Rachel having considered that quite good 
enough " to be ruined by roving and scam- 
pering about," as she expressed it, and it 
was stained with blackberries and torn in 
several places. Her bonnet was more out 
of shape than ever ; her shoes were covered 
with sand and mud — all Jack's care had 
not prevented her getting into one or two 
dirty places ; her lips were purple, and so 
were her hands — ^gloves, of course, she had 
none ; and as to her little cape. Jack had 
persuaded her to take it off, and leave it 
with the blackberries. Sydney was not a 
vain child, nor a particularly tidy one — her 
appearance didn't trouble her a bit; in- 
deed she felt all the happier for having 
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her hair flying about her face and her 
bonnet half off her head — it gave the 
walk a zest and a pleasure it would never 
have had if it had been taken all duly ap- 
parelled. " It seems like going out in the 
world to seek one's fortune, does n't it 
Jack ?" she said, as she trudged along by 
his side. " If we could only meet a fairy, to 
give us three wishes apiece ! what should 
you ask for ?" 

*' Fd wish to be strong enough to give 
Dick a hiding every time he gives me a 
clout of the head," said Jack, — " that's 
one thing ; and for my mother to give up 
the notion of my being a minister, for 
another; and then I should like lots of 
money — such a lot that I could go to your 
mother by-and-bye, and say * Give me Syd 
for my wife, and Fll keep her like a lady — 
better than ever a Miss Talbot was kept 
yet — and Fll keep you too, if that'll make 
matters any pleasanter — only, not with us ;' 
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— but there, what's the good of fairies," 
said Jack, with superb common sense ; " if 
one's only content to wait and to work, 
the things will come of themselves, without 
the need of wishing for them — I shall be 
able to give Dick hidings enough to make 
him civil by-and-bye, and mother's sure to 
find out that it's no good sending me in the 
pulpit, for I shall never have a word to say 
when I get there, and as to the money, I'll 
get that, Syd, and I'll marry you when the 
right time comes — there's no fear but I shall 
find the right way to go to work." 

" But I would n't be too sure about it. 
Jack," said Sydney, timidly. " I like you 
very much, but there's mamma." 

" I'm not going to marry herl' said Jack, 
decidedly, ** so don't bother yourself, Syd. 
All you've got to do is to behave just like 
other girls — wait till you're asked, and then 
say yes, and be happy." 

The road was so hot and so dusty, so 
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different to the woods, that Sydney began 
to feel quite tired before they came to the 
beach, but she did not like to say so to 
Jack, lest it should damp his pleasure. 
He saw it though. 

" We'll have a rest when we come 
to the sea-side, and Til get you some- 
thing to drink ; then we'll look about the 
place." 

When they came to the beach, they found 
there was a small fair being held there. 
" rd forgotten that,'' said Jack, " they have 
it every year ; I've got some money— seven- 
pence — we'll go and see the fat lady, and 
the learned pig, they're sure to be here, 
and then we'll have some ginger-beer, un- 
less you like cyder." 

" Just which you like," said Sydney, taking 
tight hold of Jack's hand that she should 
not lose him in the crowd around the 
booths. 

There was a small portion of the beach 
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allotted to the fair, and there were two or 
three show vans, and some booths for the 
sale of refreshments. Jack spent his seven- 
pence, and they got a great deal of enjoy- 
ment for the money — Sydney especially — 
she had never in her life seen anything so 
wonderful as the sights in the show, and 
never drank anything so delicious as the 
ginger-beer at the booths. She felt quite 
refreshed, and fuller than ever of confidence 
in Jack ; she had wished when they were 
walking along, that he had not spoken so 
irreverently of fairies, in whom she had the 
same lurking half-belief that some of us 
older people feel, and are ashamed to avow, 
in ghosts ; but after that ginger-beer, and 
after the way in which Jack took her up 
the steps of the show, and paid his two two- 
pences, and asked the fat lady how much 
she weighed, and told the pig to spell his. 
Jack's, name with the letters on the floor, 
and brought her down the step, and piloted 
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her through the crowd, she felt that he was 
justified in setting fairies at nought as per- 
fectly unnecessary to his welfare. 

" What shall we do now ?'' said Jack, 
when they had left the fair behind them, 
and stood on the sands looking at the bath- 
ing machines, and the waves glistening in 
the sun, and then turned to see the people 
on the parade, walking up and down. 

Sydney could only propose her readi- 
ness to do just what he wanted ; she 
was in Jack's hands ; he was giving her 
a glimpse of the world — such a glimpse 
as she had never had before; she was 
not Miss Talbot — she was not a young 
lady with a maid to worry, and scratch, and 
pull her hair till the tears came into her 
eyes, and a mamma to lecture and reprove 
her, ^nd remind her of the duties she owed 
to her position, and her exalted birth ; she 
was just Syd — Jack's Syd — 2, wild little girl 
come out to take a peep at the world, with 
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nothing to trouble her, and Jack to take 
care of her. What could she do but say 
again, " Just whatever you like. Jack/' 

" Then we'll go up above," said Jack, 
^* and see what s going on there." 

On they went to the Grand Parade, two 
dusty stained dishevelled little figures, but 
quite careless of their respective trim. What 
did it matter to either of them ? They 
'Could look at the gaily-dressed people walk- 
ing up and down, and enjoy their finery 
just as much as and a great deal more than 
if they had been as fine as any one there 
themselves. They sat down, and Jack 
surveyed the horses and equipages critically. 
" rd have given you a swing or a go in a 
roundabout, Syd, if Td had enough money, 
but if we see a decent cart going by, that's 
got a horse with any go in him, we'll hang 
onj^behind, and have a ride for nothing." 

** I — I do n't know how," said Sydney 
-timidly. 
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" ril soon show you," said Jack, " it's the 
best fun going ; you want a cart or a chaise 
with a rail behind, or something, to hold on 
to, and a horse that s a good stepper, and 
you catch hold of the rail, and away you go 
as fast as the horse — you can't help it — 
you're having a much better ride than the 
people inside, without paying anything for 
it." 

" Do n't it look rather odd ?" said Sydney, 
with a faint effort at propriety. 

" Bother looks ? who cares ! you ain't 
going to be stuck up, are you, Syd ?" 

" No — oh, no, Jack," said Sydney, eagerly, 
feeling ashamed of herself for giving Jack 
reason to entertain such a thought for a 
moment, and feeling as if she would " hang 
on," and so run to the end of the world with 
him, if need be. 

Jack kept a keen eye for a suitable equi- 
page. The hired flys would n't do at all, 
the horses were too poor ; the tradesmen's 
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carts were sure to stop every second mi- 
nute, and private carriages were scarce at 
Trent-on-Sea ; but presently one, drawit 
by a powerful thoroughbred, came sweep- 
ing by, with two ladies seated in it, 
and a rail admirably adapted for Jack's 
purpose at the back. It belonged to the 
mayor, and was altogether the very thing^ 
Jack was looking out for. 

" Run, Syd, run ! there you are !" he 
cried, and, taking hold of Sydney's hand, 
tore with her to the carriage, and in another 
moment Sydney found herself " hanging^ 
on," and running, nolens volens, at the rate of 
ten miles an hour. The sensation was exhi- 
larating, but it was trying too. Jack turned 
to her with a face beaming with delight, but 
even he was not able to speak, while Sydney 
felt her breath going, and what was worse,, 
her shoes going too — away one went and 
then the other — she was afraid to leave hold 
of the rail to look for them, lest she should be 
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run over by some other vehicle ; but at last 
her strength failed her, her poor little hands 
lost their hold, and down she sank prone in 
the dusty road just before the door of Belle 
Vue House. 

She was bruised, half-stunned, breathless ; 
she had a dim idea that there were a great 
many strange faces around, and that Jack 
was picking her up, and shaking clouds of 
dust from her frock, and telling her not to 
mind, for she had run like a good one, and 
then she heard a shriek in a voice which 
was fearfully familiar, and the words " Miss 
Sydney Talbot ! how have you dared to 
disgrace yourself like this !'' 

It was Mrs. Talbot who spoke ; she had 
just sailed down the steps, and reached the 
gate of Belle Vue House, escorted by Miss 
Smart, who was congratulating herself on 
the accession of a pupil of the social impor- 
tance of Miss Talbot. The young ladies 
had just returned from their mid-day con- 
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stitutional, and Mrs, Talbot meeting them, 
was smiling more graciously than ever, at 
the same time taking stock — Miss Smart 
felt sure — of their appearance, to see if 
they were eligible as associates for her 
daughter, and there was that daughter 
picked up before her very eyes out of the 
dust of the road, and looking, as Mrs. Tal- 
bot afterwards expressed it, as if she had 
been born in a gutter, and lived all her life 
on a dust heap. If there had been only a 
seat handy, Mrs. Talbot would have fainted 
at once, but it was impossible to do so 
under the circumstances, and therefore all 
that was left for her was to raise eyes and 
hands to heaven, as if asking how it was 
she had deserved the misfortune of owning 
such a child. 

Ann Stedman came to the rescue ; she 
had driven up and was waiting near the 
gate for Mrs. Talbot ; she took the whole 
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situation in at once, and, lifting Sydney into 
the chaise, said gently to Jack — 

" How could you ? Why did n't you take 
better care of her ?" 

Then Sydney began to cry. Ann's 
very gentleness was the best reproof she 
could have had given her, and she felt 
ashamed of her dirt, and her dust, and her 
tatters, when she saw Ann's exquisite neat- , 
ness. Mrs. Talbot still stood indignant; 
her first impulse was to desire Ann to drive 
home with the wretched little sinner by her 
side, and send " the carriage" back for her ; 
but as " the carriage " belonged to Ann, she 
was not quite sure whether she would do 
so ; and to stay longer with Miss Smart 
would be awkward. Therefore she as- 
cended the steps of the gig, and drawing 
herself as far away as she could from 
Sydney, turned her face resolutely from 
her. Ann covered the poor child up with 
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a wrap whkh she had brought with her, 
and Jack, sedng them drive off, felt his 
heart sore for the trouble he had brought 
on his little playmate. 





CHAPTER V. 

FROM CHILD TO GIRL. 

RS. TALBOT went home in a 
^ state of indignation which it 
would be difficult to describe. 
To Sydney she never spoke a word the 
^hole time, but when they reached home 
desired Rachel to put that child to bed, 
and for two successive days never spoke to 
lier. But she did speak to Mrs. Hazel- 
dine, and to some purpose. It was out of 
the question that her daughter, " Miss 
Talbot," could remain under the same roof 
with Mrs. Hazeldine's son. They must 
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leave if Mrs. Hazeldine did not find some 
way of disposing of him. ** Apprentice him 
to a trade, I should say," said Mrs. Talbot^ 
loftily. "It is quite time a boy of that 
class was put in the way of earning his 
living, and if he goes behind a counter it 
may perhaps teach him something of the 
respect due to his superiors." 

Mrs. Hazeldine felt tempted to retort — for 
once even her meek spirit was roused. 
Her John go to a trade I — her John, who 
was to be a shining light in the pulpit ! — 
" Thank you, ma'am,*' she said, stiffly. 
" I think I can do a little better than that 
with him. I was only considering about 
sending him to a school, and when every- 
thing was ready I meant him to go," she 
added, with a feeble attempt at dignity, 
which, however, Mrs. Talbot crushed in- 
stantly. 

"School, or anything else you please,. 
Mrs. Hazeldine, so long as he does not 
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remain under the same roof with my 
daughter," and then Mrs. Talbot waved 
her hand towards the door as a sign that 
the audience was concluded, and that Mrs. 
Hazeldine was at liberty to depart. 

She went out — more angry than she had 
been with any one for years. 

" Put my John to a trade ! Make a 
counter-jumper of him very like ! and 
speaking like that of her own daughter,^ 
that I don't believe she ever had a mother s 
feeling for. I do wonder the Lord gives 
folks like her children ; perhaps it's done 
that they may have something to vent 
their temper on, or else they'd upset the 
whole world with it." 

But, however. Jack, had to go to school, 
sorely against his own inclination, and to 
the breaking, for a time, of Sydney's heart. 
She missed her playfellow fearfully — it was 
the first time she had ever had one in her 
life-^and moped and fretted till Mrs. 
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Talbot scolded her for her unworthy incli- 
nation in favour of Jack, and Mrs. Hazel- 
dine, fonder than ever of the ** poor little 
soul," who was fretting for her boy, found, 
in her quiet way, numberless means of con- 
soling and soothing her. She was sent to 
school as a day-boarder, and that was some- 
thing ; and now and then Jack wrote them 
very glowing accounts of his schoolfellows, 
with all of whom he was on the best of terms, 
for Jack had the knack of making friends, go 
where he would. Very little was said of his 
studies, but after a year he brought home a 
prize, greatly to his mother s delight when 
he informed her of the fact, and to the half 
angry astonishment of Dick. But as the 
prize turned out to be only a cricket bat, 
for Jack's proficiency in gymnastics, it was 
not a very hopeful augury as to his success 
in the ministry. Still, as his mother said, 
"a prize was a prize after all, and if John 
could do well in one thing, why should n't 
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he in another ?" However, the cricket 
bat was the first and last prize Jack ever 
won at school. 

Sydney found other friends In the place, 
but still they were not like Jack. The 
Rector and his sister had already made 
Mrs. Talbot's acquaintance, but, as far as 
she was concerned, there seemed no pro- 
mise of intimacy. Mrs. Talbot said the 
Rector was behind the time, "a good 
parish parson — but !" and then she shrug- 
ged her shoulders contemptuously. As to 
Miss Everett, a little quiet old maid whose 
life was filled up with the round of duties 
that would have fallen to the Rector's wife 
if he had had one, but, failing that, were 
performed by his sister, Mrs. Talbot 
spoke of her even more slightingly still. 
" A well meaning woman in her way, but 
not large hearted enough for her position." 
That was a favourite expression of Mrs. 
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Talbot's, but what it meant nobody could 
ever exactly understand. 

Miss Everett would have been very 

' well pleased to be on more friendly 
terms with Mrs. Talbot if that had been 
possible, but it was not There were no 
resident gentry in the village, and her life, 
as regarded associates of her own class, 

. was necessarily a lonely one. But there 
was no possibility of intimacy with Mrs. 
Talbot, and Miss Everett and her brother 
confined themselves to a few formal visits 
paid at long intervals. But they both 
took a little interest in Sydney. She was 
such a quiet child ; that in itself was a 
great recommendation to an old bachelor 
and an old maid. 

The Rector liked her because she 
seemed so happy with the old books in his 
library, and he let her browse there without 
much restriction ; and it is wonderful how 
much good and how very little evil such 
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browsing will do a girl who has not experi- 
enced that worst contamination, the being 
taught to look for evil. Miss Everett liked 
her taste in modern fiction ; the books that 
delighted her — Miss Austen, Miss Edge- 
worth — pleased Sydney too. Then it was a 
pleasure to walk in the old garden and talk 
to the gardener, and give him a little of the 
learning she had acquired from " Culpeper s 
Herbal," or to sit in the drawing-room and 
help Miss Everett with her large basket of 
little garments for the poor. And the Rector 
and Sydney had one great point of sym- 
pathy, and that was Jack. The Rector 
knew something of every boy in the village, 
whether they went to church or chapel, 
and Jack had been something of a favourite 
with him, as, indeed, he was with most peo- 
ple, though Sydney was a little disappointed 
to find that the Rector was neither very 
sanguine as to Jack's ever carrying off any 
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Other prize but that wonderful cricket bat, 
nor of his success in the ministry. 

Excepting in Jack's holidays, when, on 
promise of good behaviour, Mrs. Talbot 
was graciously pleased to let Sydney spend 
a great deal of her time with him, she had 
no associates of her own age. There were 
none at her school fit to be companions to 
" Miss Talbot.'' However, there was the 
young life round her in school hours, and 
that was something, and Sydney had one 
blessed gift in herself which the surround- 
ings of Nordown were calculated to increase; 
the warm instinctive love for nature, the 
sympathy with all its varying moods, in all 
its forms of beauty, from the sublimest and 
rarest to the most every-day and humblest 
which we might fancy a Dryad or a Faun 
feeling, and which we seem most to realize 
when we watch the intense enjoyment the 
wild creatures have in their lives, when we 
see the birds flitting from bough to bough. 
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or the squirrel glancing with its keen eyes 
around. Every season, every hour had its 
delights to this girl, and Nature, who never 
did betray 

" The heart that loved her," 

was true enough, and loyal enough to 
recompense lavishly the affection Sydney 
Talbot gave her by making the childhood,, 
that would else have been so bare and dry,, 
full of a thousand inmost delights. 

After a time, Dick Greenwood brought 
home his wife, who lived with her mother- 
in-law after a pleasant cordial fashion that 
is not often seen between such relatives, 
when members of one household. That was 
one event to mark the quiet year, the next 
was Sydney's leaving school. Mrs. Talbot 
said she had sacrificed herself too long for 
Sydney's benefit, it was time that she had 
something of the companionship of her 
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daughter. Her health, always ailing, was 
declining more and more from the enforced 
loneliness of her position. Mrs. Talbot was 
one of those women — oh, dear ! how many 
there are ! — who, whenever they wish to do 
anything intensely selfish or egotistical, are 
sure to make their health an excuse for it 
I wonder how many lives such pseudo-in- 
valids would offer up to the Molochs of 
their own worthless existence. So Sydney 
came home from school with red eyes, and 
an aching heart, for even school hours had 
been sufficient to make the other girls fond 
of her and she of them, and then Mrs. Tal- 
bot scolded her for want of feeling towards 
herself.' Then the next great event was Miss 
Everett's death, which made life quieter 
than ever for Sydney. She grieved very 
much for the staid old lady, who, as far as 
she knew how, had done her best to make a 
child's life more childlike ; but the sorrow 
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passed away, and the old Rector was kinder 
than ever to her, and so, in this seclusion, 
Sydney Talbot grew up from a child to a 
girl, and into the very borders of that wo- 
manhood, which was to bring her so much of 
suffering and ignominy, in which she was 
to wage her fight against the powers that 
be, and the laws that rule, and sin, if it was 
a sin, after such a sort as should make men 
speak lightly of her name, and women turn 
their faces from her. 

Did she sin ? I, at least, will never ad- 
mit it ; in all this story of Sydney Talbot 
my sympathies are with her. Whether she 
did right or wrong, she could do no other 
than she did ; for what was there left for 
her but to stand by the lie which was her 
one sheet anchor, which alone could save 
her dearest hopes from wreck. Blame her ? 
no ! not when I look on my own children's 
faces night and morning ; and is there a 

VOL. I. 7 
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mother living, unless of such sort as 
was Mrs. Talbot, who will dare to say 
that Sydney Talbot did otherwise than 
well ? 





CHAPTER VI. 

A MAN OF THE WORLD. 

F you wanted to know a man of 
the world — a man thoroughly of 
this world, and whose modes of 
life, habits of thought, were such as to pre- 
clude any idea that he ever thought of 
another — you could not do better than make 
the acquaintance of John Lawrence Charles- 
ton, Esq. If you wanted to know a man 
without a soul to trouble himself about, 
without a heart to interfere with his diges- 
tion, without a brain to disturb him with 
a single intellectual problem, Mr. Charles- 
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ton was the man. He liked himself in- 
tensely, and he liked nobody else in this 
world ; he had not, and he never had had 
a single friend, but he had a whole host of 
acquaintances, men of fashion, of wealth, 
and of note, amongst whom he was fairly 
popular, and he knew a few ladies, and a 
great many of the softer sex whom one could 
not exacdy call ladies, and with these he 
was popular too. Nobody expected much 
of him — nobody would even have dreamed 
of asking him for a favour that would involve 
the slightest sacrifice of ease or comfort, 
but he gave good dinners and excellent 
wine to those who did as much by him. He 
was profuse in attention and gallantries to 
ladies of his own class, and was rather popu- 
lar amongst them ; and to those who were 
not of his own class he was fairly liberal 
in bouquets and litde suppers, and tickets 
for their benefits, all done quietly, for John 
Lawrence Charleston had a character to 
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maintain, and a certain respectability to 
keep up, as he came of a respectable family. 
His father had been sheriff, and afterwards 
Lord Mayor of London, and George the 
Fourth,' of blessed memory, had. made 
him a baronet ; it was supposed, for some 
gratuitous insult, which, in his official capa- 
city as mayor, he had been able to offer to 
that most unfortunate lady, the king's wife ; 
so that Mr. Charleston did not like his 
litde dissipations to be too flagrant, rather 
trying to check and keep them out of 
sight, as the mere fringe, or adornments, 
which, as a man of fashion, he was entitled 
to wear upon the spotless garment of his 
family's repute. 

He was eight-and-thirty now, a large 
" fine " man as some called him, stout, with 
broad shoulders, a large nose, dark hair, 
small black eyes, heavy features, and a com- 
plexion of rather an unwholesome pastiness. 
But he dressed well, and he had an air, and 
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2l bearing that made people think him much 
better looking than he really was, and 
though he had not perhaps quite so fashion- 
able a nianner as he gave himself credit for 
possessing, still there was very little of the 
bourgeoisie about him, so that you would 
not only never have guessed that his father 
had been a lord mayor, but still less that 
that worthy individual had begun life as a 
joiner's apprentice. 

# 

They were people of only one generation 
old, the Charlestons ; I dare say they could 
have remembered who their grandfather, 
and even their great grandfather was if they 
had chosen to do so, but they never did ; 
they were content to commence from the 
first baronet, who had died senior partner 
in the bank of Charleston, Rutts, and Co., 
without thinking it advisable to go further 
back on either the father's or mother's side. 

Lady Charleston, dowager, was still 
living ; she was not yet turned sixty, having 
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married early, and possessing a toughness 
of constitution that promised for her a life 
of fourscore and odd. She had been a 
handsome woman in her time, in a large 
florid Jewish style ; indeed, some said she 
was of Jewish descent, and that you might 
trace it in the features of her second son ; 
but that mattered very little, the old lady 
went to church regularly now, and had 
family prayers every morning, and sub- 
scribed to all sorts of charities connected 
with the Establishment, so that whether her 
maiden name was Levi or Lewis, really 
mattered very little to anybody. She had a 
large handsome house in Harley Street, and 
maintained it in very good style ; her hus- 
band, who had been very fond of her, and 
had always said that he should never have 
got on in life half so well as he had done if 
it had not been for his wife, had left her 
handsomely provided for ; she had a good 
Jointure, and a share in the Bank. She kept a 
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handsome equipage, and dressed well, though 
perhaps a little too much for an old lady, and 
was rather too fond of bright colours and 
ornaments — another proof, ill-natured people 
said, of her Jewish origin ; but she had on 
the whole adapted herself pretty well to her 
station — ^women have a knack of rising with 
their circumstances, which few men attain 
unto — and if she was not exactly a lady, she 
was, when on her good behaviour, a very fair 
imitation of one, as far, at least, as outward 
appearance went ; she carried her fine 
clothes, and she entered her carriage, with 
as good an air as if she had been born to 
such luxuries, and had never stood at a 
wash tub in her life, or served behind the 
counter of a general shop, the acquisition of 
which was the first upward step in life 
which her late husband had taken. 

Her second son was very proud of his. 
mother, and she was very fond of him. The 
only cause of complaint she had ever had 
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against her late husband was, that he did 
not divide his property equally between his 
two sons. To the eldest, the present Sir 
Gecwge Charleston, he left the estate in 
Hertfordshire, a share in the Bank, and 
some thousands a-year arising from various 
sources. He wanted to have an eldest son, 
and found a family. Lady Charleston would 
have agreed with him, only that the second 
son was her favourite. John Lawrence, 
however, had not much to complain of; he 
had a post in a Government Office, which 
brought him in eight hundred a-year, and 
the duties of which were merely nominal. 
(This was in the good old days of William 
the Fourth — I am obliged at this part of 
my narrative to go back to times almost 
beyond the memory of men, or, at any 
rate of women, — and Reform and retrench- 
ment were as yet only in their infancy.) 
Besides this, he had six hundred a-year 
which he had inherited from his father. 
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It had been originally a thousand, but Mr. 
Charleston had — ^as respectable men will 
sometimes do — indulged in one or two 
little follies. Nobody knew much about 
them, but to cover them with the desired 
veil of secrecy had iDeen expensive ; and 
Mr. Charleston's income had suffered ac- 
<:ordingly. His mother, however, made it 
up to him ; if she suspected that he had 
lost money she never asked him how. 
" Young men will be young men," she 
said, even when her John Lawrence was 
six-and-thirty ; and she was quite pre- 
pared to pay for the follies of his youth. 
She allowed him, therefore, another six 
hundred a-year, which altogether brought 
his income up to two thousand, and, as two 
thousand a-year five-and-thirty years ago 
went very much further than two thousand 
will do now, Mr. John Lawrence Charles- 
ton may be considered to have been in the 
possession of a very fair income indeed. 
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He was a dutiful son — such a mother as 
Lady Charleston deserved a dutiful son. 
He went once a week to her house at 
Harley Street, and played cribbage with 
his mother. He ordered her wine, and 
bought her horses, and he was always 
ready to escort her to any place where the 
old lady thought she should like to be 
seen with her tall, well-dressed son. Only 
on one point he was not dutiful. He would 
not take his mother s advice about marry- 
ing, and to see him well married was the 
desire of Lady Charleston's heart. If he 
could only get a girl of good constitution 
and good family, she was ready to settle 
ten thousand pounds at once on the bride, 
and leave all her savings to the bride- 
groom at her own death. It was grand- 
children the old lady wanted — she was as 
anxious, every whit, as her husband had 
been, that the Charleston name and wealth 
should be handed down to the coming 
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generations; but the desire of her heart 
was that her younger son, and not her 
elder, should be the head of his race. 

If he would only have married, as she 
wished him to marry, it might have been 
so. Sir George had. taken unto himself a 
wife, ten years ago, and the issue of that 
marriage had been half-a-dozen children,five 
of whom had died as infants, and the one 
who survived was afflicted and sickly. 
Their mother had been a Lady Emily 
Orville, the daughter of an insolvent Irish 
peer ; and Sir Josiah and Lady Charleston 
had rejoiced exceedingly when their eldest 
born had made this match. But Lady 
Emily came of a sickly race, she was always 
ailing, herself — a woman not likely to have 
strong, healthy children ; and her mother- 
in-law, to whom this was a grievous disap- 
pointment, hated her accordingly. Not 
one of her children would live — she was 

re of it, and she even told the poor 
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mother so — she dosed and doctored them, 
and was continually interfering with the 
management of the nursery, dismissed doc- 
tors, and found fault with nurses, and was 
altogether the torment and plague of poor 
Lady Emily s life ; but the children throve 
none the better, and Lady Charleston felt 
that if her son, John Lawrence, did not 
marry, the next generation would see an 
end of the house and name. 

At last she selected a wife for him. The 
only daughter of a man well known in com- 
mercial circles, but with some reputation for 
fashion as well. Miss Twamley would have 
twenty thousand pounds on her wedding- 
day, and very likely more at her father's 
death. She was healthy, twenty-three, and 
as good-looking and well-mannered as a 
reasonable man had any right to expect. 
Lady Charleston said that her son could 
not possibly do better, and she did her 
very best to bring matters about The 
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young lady was not unwilling, and looked 
favourably on Mr. John Charleston as did 
her mamma. There was every proba- 
bility that whoever married him, would, in 
the course of time, be the mother, if not the 
wife, of a baronet. Old Lady Charleston 
herself looked upon that as a settled mat- 
ter, and so it came about that Mr. John 
Charleston received an invitation to cruise 
one autumn in the " Firefly," — a yacht 
which Mr. George Twamley had recently 
purchased, — and to form one of a party in 
which Miss Twamley and her mamma 
would be the only ladies. 

" You '11 go, John, and you '11 come back 
an engaged man,'' said his mother to him» 
" I look upon that as an affair settled. 
That last boy of Emily's has his spine 
affected. Dr. Jameson could not deny it 
when I asked him. He '11 go off like the 
others. She '11 never have a child grow 
into a man !" said the old lady, viciously ; 
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"those sort of women, never do; she'll 
have a dozen yet, and there 11 be no end 
to the fret, and worry, and expense, and 
nothing to show for it after all. Now, I 
never had but you two, and J reared you 
both," said Lady Charleston, as if her son's 
health and vigour were entirely due to her 
own good qualities ; " but Emily ! why, if 
George had been a poor man she would 
have ruined him in doctor's bills before this." 
" I really can't answer for Miss Twamley, 

mother," said John Lawrence, with an air 

« 

of would-be humility. 

" Of course you can't — we know all 
about that — Fll answer for her, though — 
and mind, John, this is no laughing matter. 
If you want me to die easy, do n't let me 
think that your father and I worked, and 
slaved, and toiled, and moiled," — Lady 
Charleston's language was apt to increase 
in plainness when she became excited, — 
"and all for nothing — it will be for nothing 
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if your brother and you are childless, as 
there 's every chance of your being if you 
do n't mind what you 're about" 

"You won't come to your grave yet, 
mother," said her son, affectionately ; '' but I 
must see if Miss Twamley and I can hit it 
together, if that will keep you from it 
Do n't blame me, though, if the young lady 
says no." 

Lady Charleston nodded her head sig- 
nificantly. There was little fear of her 
son's being repulsed, and so h^ went on 
board the " Firefly," with the dutiful in- 
tention of carrying out his mother's wishes. 
He knew he ought to marry — she was 
quite right there ; the dose was one that 
ought to be swallowed ; but he was terribly 
afraid he should find it an exceedingly un- 
pleasant one. Miss Twamley was not 
amiss — she would do as well as any other 
young lady he had ever met with ; but 
there were her people. They were unex- 
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ceptionable in every respect, and, when once 
he was married to their Harriet, they would 
•expect him to be unexceptionable too. 
He should have to look to his ways, ajid 
walk circumspectly. Mrs. Twamley was 
a woman who knew everything ; she would 
not have the slightest objection to him as a 
son-in-law on account of such knowledge 
of his past; but, once married to her 
daughter, it would make her keep a wary 
eye on his future proceedings. Then there 
was the money. Miss Twamley had twenty 
thousand pounds, to which his mother 
would add another ten, so that altogether 
he might reckon on such an addition to his 
present income as would bring it up to three 
thousand a-year. But with that he should 
not be nearly so well off as he was now with 
two thousand. For a wife would spend a 
great deal more than she brought. He 
must have a house in a fashionable quarter, 
and a carriage, and a lady's-maid — ^alto- 
VOL. I. 8 
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gether, as far as regarded his persona! 
comforts, and the indulgence in those 
luxuries in which he especially delighted^ 
he should be very much worse off than he 
was now. He was so thoroughly com- 
fortable as a bachelor, that it is no wonder 
if he shrank from matrimony as a state 
that could not possibly make him happier 
than he was now, and that would be cer- 
tain to shackle his freedom. If he could 
have had a wife even utterly portionless 
who would not have been a restraint upon 
him, or whose people would not have 
looked for so much at his hands, he would 
have preferred it greatly. Or, if Miss 
Twamley had been a woman to steep his 
senses in the delicious intoxication called 
love, so that for her sake, and in her 
society, the straight lines and rules of 
matrimony would have been endurable, it 
would have been different. But there was 
nothing in Miss Twamley for him to love 
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any more than in fifty other well-dressed,, 
well-mannered young ladies he met in 
society. She was not pretty, and she was 
not plain; she was not tall, and she was 
not short ; she was not dark, and she was 
not fair ; she was not clever, and she was 
not stupid ; she had no decided opinions 
about anything ; she was a collection of 
negatives, "as all the young women one 
meets are," said Mr. Charleston to himself ;. 
" at least, all those who are in the positioa 
from which one must choose a wife.'' 

His wooing did not progress very fast 
with these feelings on his part ; but as Miss 
Twamley was sea-sick the first two days 
of the voyage, that did not matter very 
much. The third day she was better, and 
evidently prepared to be made love to. 
Her mamma, too, was always leaving them 
together, and every one, even the sailors,^ 
seemed to think that Mr. Charleston had 
only come on board in order to propose to 

8—2 
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Miss Twamley. On the morning of the 
fifth day an accident befel him, which put 
love-making altogether out of the question 
for a time. His foot slipped as he was 
descending the cabin stairs, and he fell, 
spraining his ankle violently. It was a 
hurt that certainly required medical assist- 
ance, and, as there was no doctor on board, 
there was nothing for it but to tack the 
vessel round and run her in to the nearest 
place on the coast. That happened to be 
Trent-on-Sea ; and as the medical man 
who was fetched on board decided that Mr. 
Charleston would have to lay by for some 
weeks, and that any exertion on his part, or 
neglect of the injured limb, might produce 
erysipelas, he determined on being taken to 
the chief hotel at Trent-on-Sea, and sub- 
mitting, with what patience he could, to be 
invalided there. Miss Twamley pursued 
the voyage with her mamma and brothers 
— z disengaged young lady ; and Mr. 
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Charleston, as he gallantly bent over her 
hand, and whispered his adieus in a voice 
as tender as the pain in his suffering foot 
permitted him to make it, felt that his mis- 
fortune had its compensation. He was 
laid up, it was true, but he was not in a 
position in which Miss Twamley would be 
sociallyjustifiedinbecominghisnursetender. 
The next two or three weeks at a fourth- 
rate hotel, with only the muddy waters of 
the Bristol Channel, and the parade of a 
very insignificant watering-place, would be 
bad enough, it was true ; but, gracious 
heavens ! what would they be if all that 
time he had to endure the sight of Miss 
Twamley's corkscrew curls and unvarying 
smile before him ? 

He had brought no man-servant with 
him. He had given his own especial 
attendant a holiday, and if he wished for 
his services now, should not know how to 
direct a letter that would find him. Lady 
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Charleston was in Hertfordshire, at Sir 
'George's. The little boy was ill, and his 
grandmother had gone there to superintend 
the nursing and doctoring, and scold poor 
Lady Emily all day long for being the 
mother of such an ailing progeny. Mr. 
Charleston did not feel disposed to inter- 
rupt her in the performance of these duties. 
He found the head- waiter a clever, obliging 
man, who made a very fair impromptu 
valet. The cook, too, was better than he 
had anticipated. He had Paul de Kock's 
last book with him, and he subscribed at 
once to the local circulating library. Alto- 
gether, he began to think his confinement 
would be not wholly unbearable. At any 
rate, there was a relief from the immediate 
necessity of proposing to Miss Twamley. 
He would not think of the coming winter, 
when she would be in town, and he would 
be meeting her constantly. He would 
enjoy the blessed respite given him without 
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a thought of the evil the future might 
bring. 

The " Royal Hotel" was near one end of 
the Grand Parade, and Mr. Charlestons 
sitting-room, which was on the first floor, 
had a bay-window, by which he had his 
sofa drawn, and where he could lay and 
watch the loungers passing to and fro below 
in the intervals of his novel-reading. Very 
near the window was a seat looking down 
the whole length of the parade ; the other 
benches faced the sea, so that Mr. 
Charleston could see very little of their 
occupants, while if the people who occupied 
this bench were worth his looking at, he 
could look at them very easily, it being 
at right angles with his window, and only 
divided from it by the width of the road. 
One bright sunshiny* morning, early in Sep- 
tember, when Mr. Charleston had been at 
the Royal Hotel for a fortnight, and when 
Ks ankle was so much better that his 
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medical attendant had told him he might 
venture out in a bath-chair, this especial 
bench was occupied by a group to which he 
directed his attention long and earnestly. 
Sydney Talbot and her mother had come 
into Trent-on-Sea that morning, Mrs. 
Richard Hazeldine having driven them in, 
and while she had gone to make her 
purchases — which on this occasion were 
manifold — they had transacted what little 
business they had to do, including the- 
changing books at the library, and now 
were on the parade to make the most of 
the sea breezes while waiting for. Mrs. 
Richard. 

** By Jove 1 that's a face worth being 
tethered here to look at," said Mr. Charles- 
ton, as he bent his eyeglass long and stead- 
fastly on Sydney Talbot ; then he laid it 
down with a long breath, and, without the 
glass, kept watching her. His eyesight 
was very good, and having satisfied himself 
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that she would bear a close scrutiny, he 
preferred watching her at his ease. He 
had never seen anything like her ; pretty 
women, nay, beautiful ones, he had known 
in plenty, as what man of eight-and-thirty 
moving in society does not ; but it was less 
Sydney Talbot's beauty, great as it was, and 
greater still as it promised to be, that at- 
tracted him, than the freshness, which had 
nothing of coarseness, the sweet, half-wild 
sylvan air, the innocence of every wile and 
art, which in so many of the women he had 
known, seemed as inborn as their beauty^ 
which attracted him as he had never been 
attracted yet. 

Words fail to describe a face like hers, 
and the strokes of a pen seem such a futile 
mockery when one would bring the living 
loveliness with all its grace, and its warmth, 
its tenderness, its suppleness, its light, its 
glow, before the eye. Well, Sydney would 
have been a trying subject for the artist ;: 
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for the best of her face, the light within, 
which made the outward presentment so 
much the lovelier, brushes and canvas 
ivould find it as hard to portray, as the pen 
to depict the tints, and trace the colour that 
came and went, that deepened with every 
emotion, or brightened with every thought. 
Still, let me try to paint Sydney as she was, 
with this man's eyes resting on her as the 
loveliest thing they had ever looked on. 

She wanted a month of sixteen, and was * 
tall and slight, with the angular unformed 
figure of a girl who had just done growing. 
That was no fault in Mr. Charleston's eyes ; 
there was ample promise that when nature 
had filled up the outline she had drawn, the 
figure in its full, womanly beauty would 
equal the face, which might possibly have a 
<leeper richer beauty by-and-bye than it had 
^ven now. Her brown hair shone with 
streaks of gold when the sun fell on its 
threads, and her eyes were neither blue, 
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nor black, nor brown, but that mixture of 
grey and green, more of the latter than the 
first, which for all purposes of expression 
and tenderness, are the best eyes of all. 
But the dark lashes made them look darker 
than they were, and the changeful light 
made it difficult to define their colour, so 
that after looking your longest, you would 
have to sum up as Jack Hazeldine, who 
was never weary of looking in their depths, 
did by saying as Camoens did to his Cate- 
rina, though perhaps not exactly in Eliza- 
beth Browning's words, that they were — 

" Sweetest eyes were ever seen." 

Nose and mouth were good, and the oval 
of the face was nearly perfect, terminating in 
a chin, which, though exquisitely rounded 
and dimpled, had yet a prominence about 
it sufficient to denote that somewhere or 
other, under all the childish submission of 
a girl, who was as yet unformed, nature 
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had deposited a fair share of firmness in 
case of need. 

She was slightly sunburned, but the 
cheeks had just the tender bloom of a sum- 
mer rose, and the sunburn was not-, enough 
to disfigure, only to enhance the peculiar 
character of the face : for, as you looked, you 
felt that this was no ordinary young lady 
with her head full of small vanities, and of 
very litde besides : this was a girl with a 
breath of the woods, and the high hills, 
amidst which she had lived, about her, who 
had g^own up amongst them as innocent 
and as unspoiled as the blue bells that 
blossom in the clefts of the rocks, or the 
violets that nestled at the foot of the trees. 
The eyes had the frank fearless outlook of 
a happy child's, and yet, already, you could 
see that this was no child's soul — ^there were 
capabilities of passion, of tenderness, of 
courage, and self-devotion in that face, if 
ever a time should come to call them forth. 
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Mr. Charleston saw something of this — half- 
guessed, but did not wholly understand it, 
as he muttered — 

"She would make a splendid actress if 
well taught, and if she had but a voice in 
keeping with her face, she would outdo 
Grisi, and make even Malibran forgotten." 

Mr. Charleston turned at last from the girl 
at whom he had been looking, with feelings 
such as no face, however fair, had previously 
woke up to her companion. Mrs. Talbot 
was leaning back in an imposing attitude, 
looking as if she was honouring Trent-on- 
Sea, and indeed, the Bristol Channel itself, 
by surveying them. She too had her eye- 
glass in her hand, and now and then she 
raised it to her eyes, and favoured some one 
or other with a stare. She was over dressed, 
and looked sallow, thin, ill-tempered, and 
old, a contrast every way to the bright 
young face by her side. Sydney was/ a 
little better dressed than she had beenLasa 
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child — something of this was due to her 
own ingenuity — but Mrs. Talbot did not 
care to spend much on her daughter's toi- 
lette, looking on every pound it cost as so 
much taken from her own. Mr. Charleston 
surveyed the elder lady with a little curi- 
osity, then he took up his glass, and looked 
at her through that, and at last he said — 

" I believe I know that old lady — didn't 

she get Talbot, of the th to marry 

her, and didn*t she lead him a devil of a 
life as a punishment for his folly in having 
done it. That girl must belong to her ; I 
remember there was a child, and — no — 
were there two ? — or, surely that little witch 
can't have picked up a sweetheart al- 
ready !" 

This last exclamation was caused by the 
appearance of Jack on the scene. He ran 
up, and, touching his hat to Mrs. Talbot^ 
who gave him a very slight, and very super- 
cilious nod, shook hands with Sydney* 
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Jack's mother had found long ere this, that 
she must give up the idea of the ministry 
for him. He had got on pretty well at his 
school in other things than cricket ; he 
learned to write a good hand, and was 
clever at accounts, but he would not ** take 
to serious things,** Mrs. Hazeldine said, 
with the tears in her eyes, and one or two 
of his pranks created so much sensation, 
that it was very clear that if Jack did enter 
the ministry, he would never be allowed ta 
hold forth in his father's pulpit. So at last, 
with many sighs and tribulations, the idea 
was given up, and Jack was placed in the 
warehouse of a corn merchant at Trent-on- 
Sea, and had been staying there for the 
last two years, spending the Sundays only 
with his mother ; an arrangement which, as 
Dick was more than ever master at 
Westhorpe Farm, was more conducive to 
the harmony of the household than his re- 
siding there altogether would have been. 
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Ann, who was as good-natured and gen- 
tle as ever, had looked in at the warehouse, 
and told Jack where he would find Sydney, 
and he had got leave of absence for a few 
minutes, and run off to see her. Jack was 
more in love with his " little brown mouse " 
than ever, and as he came up, his eyes 
sparkling, his face flushing, it was clear to 
the watcher from the window of the " Royal 
Hotel," that his could be no brother's greet- 
ing. He was a fine, well-grown, handsome 
young fellow, and looked at least twenty. 
Mrs. Hazeldine, of late years, had found a 
source of trouble even in his good looks, 
and manly appearance. 

"He would have suited a gown so well ! 
he'd have been the finest looking minister 
that had ever been seen in these parts. 
His poor father was a likely looking man, 
but nothing to John." 

Mr. Charleston did not like his good 
looks, nor his evident familiarity with the 
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young lady whom he was addressing. But 
he noticed with some satisfaction that, 
though she brightened up when he came, 
her manner was free and unrestrained, and 
there was no tell-tale blush as she turned 
to him. He might be in love with her, 
but Mr. Charleston was pretty sure that 
she was not with him ; only, what was her 
mother about to allow a young fellow, evi- 
dently not above the class of a well-to-do 
tradesman or farmer, to hang about her 
girl like that ? 

" She's altered since I knew her, if she 
does n*t mean to do better for a girl 
with a face like that; and no one ever 
credited Mrs. Talbot with being blind to 
her own interests." He thought a moment 
and then rang the hand-bell, and the waiter 
who had most especially devoted himself 
to his service answered it. 

"If you have got the Bath-chair below, 
James, I. think I could very well get down- 

VOL. I. 9 
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stairs to it, with your assistance. I II 
trouble you to help me to my room, while 
you go and see ; and you may as well send 
for it at once if it is not there." 

But the Bath-chair was in readiness, and 
Mr. Charleston, having given one or two 
touches to his toilette, descended to it, 
leaning on the shoulder of the attentive 
James. 

" On the Parade,*' he said to the man 
who was to have the honour of guiding 
him ; and on the Parade they went as soon 
as James had seen that Mr. Charleston 
was as comfortable as circumstances per- 
mitted, and that the ailing foot was care- 
fully supported by a cushion. 

Mrs. Talbot was still seated majestically 
where he had first seen her, and Sydney 
and Jack were engaged in conversation, in 
which she did not deign to join. Mr. 
Charleston took a turn down the Parade, 
which was not a long one ; then he had 
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himself wheeled back, and, as soon as he 
was near enough for Mrs. Talbot to notice 
the salute, took off his hat, and made her 
one of his most deferential bows. It was 
many years since they had met — not since 
her husband's lifetime ; but after a moment 
she recognised him and bowed graciously 
enough in return. He would have known 
her anywhere by that — no queen could 
have condescended more superbly. 

" It will be the old story,*' he said to 
himself. "The woman is as great a fool 
as ever." 

Then he proceeded accordingly, and 
having had himself drawn up close to the 
lady seated in her state, held out his 
hand. 

" Has Mrs. Talbot been good enough to 
remember me all these years } It was 
almost more than I dared to hope for." 

Mrs. Talbot was good enough to remem- 
ber him then, and to be very glad, indeed, 

9—2 
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to see him. She had known a little of him 
in her late husband's lifetime, just as she 
had of a great many other people ; but Mr. 
Charleston himself had occupied no espe- 
cial corner in her remembrance ; but seeing 
him now well dressed, and especially after 
making so superb a bow, he brought up 
visions of vanished glories connected with 
her late husband, to her mind, and she 
drew out her handkerchief and raised it to 
her eyes. She was acting the part of the 
disconsolate widow now, — the mourner, 
whose grief was irreparable, and she mur- 
mured something about recollections which 
were so exquisite yet so painful, and of the 
loss which she had not yet been able to 
bring herself to endure. 

" As great an actress as ever," thought 
Mr. Charleston ; " and yet those two quar- 
relled like cat and dog. If he had caught 
a Tartar she caught something as bad. I 
wonder if she's settled here for economy — 
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I believe Talbot did n't leave her very well 
off." 

He murmured a few platitudes which 
Mrs. Talbot seemed to find soothing, for 
she took her handkerchief from her eyes, 
and asked him about his health and the 
reason of his occupying the Bath-chair. 
Mr. Charleston narrated his accident, and 
then Mrs. Talbot, full as ever of herself, 
spoke of her changed fortunes, in her most 
grandiose style. There was Jack to im-. 
press, at any rate. 

" You, who knew me in other days, will 
be surprised to learn of my residing in so 
obscure a locality. But what was there left 
when that change . came, but to make the 
best of diminished fortunes ; and, after all, 
what did they matter ?*' — she was relapsing 
into the disconsolate widow again, — " since 
he had gone, without whom any lot would 
be unbearable." 

" And they were near separating half a- 
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dozen times, to my knowledge," thought 
Mn Charleston ; but he said aloud, looking 
at Sydney, " He left you at least one 
consolation." 

"Yes, one." Mrs. Talbot was the de- 
voted mother now. "Just one thing left 
to live for, and without whom life would 
have been hardly worth enduring. Sydney, 
my child, come here ; this is an old friend 
of your mother s and of your father's. — 
You '11 forgive me," — the handkerchief was 
out again, — " but this meeting recalls so 
much." 

"And some fellows, I know, laid bets 
she'd marry again in six months' time," 
thought Mr. Charleston ; " but there's one 
thing, they must have forgotten it was more 
than possible that no one would ask her." 

Sydney came forward shyly, and put her 
hand in the one Mr. Charleston extended. 
Then she went back to Jack, and continued 
her conversation with him. Mr. Charles- 
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ton was nothing to her, but a friend and 
contemporary of her mother's ; she did not 
even notice, though Jack did, the admiring 
eyes with which he followed hen Mrs. 
Talbot was still too absorbed in herself, 
and too persuaded that she only was the 
object of his attention, to notice him. 
Besides, Sydney was such a child ! and 
just now she was more disposed to treat 
her childishly than even 

" A shy, little, unformed thing," she said 
with a smile of blandest superiority* 
** But what else can one look for at her 
age ? And we have been living amongst 
the woods and wilds for her sake, tiU I 
have nearly forgotten the world." 

" Which you once adorned so well," 
whispered Mr. Charleston, gallantly. 

" You are very good to say. so. Yes, I 
suppose I played my part in, very different 
scenes to this, and some day, years hence, I 
must come amongst them again, for my child 
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to play hers. Meanwhile, I devote myself 
to her, and, with such resources as Provi- 
dence has blessed me with, I find my 
time, in spite of my irreparable loss, pass 
not altogether unhappily." 

" And a great deal more quietly than k 
did," thought Mr. Charleston. " Tm sure 
I Ve heard that once or twice Talbot has 
nearly killed her; and no wonder — I do 
think that in his case any jury of married 
men would have returned a verdict of jus- 
tifiable * wifecide.'" 

Mrs, Richard came driving up now. She 
did not like to interrupt Mrs. Talbot's con- 
versation with her newly-found friend ; but 
still she wanted to get home ; and Jack, 
who understood the look she gave him> 
intimated to the lady that " Ann was. 
ready/* Mrs, Talbot gave him a disdain- 
ful look» then» glancing at Ann s equipage — 
of which even that meek young woman felt 
^ little j>ro\id, for her father had had it fresh 
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painted and bought a new set of harness 
for the mare — she said, " A different kind 
of equipage to what you were once accus- 
tomed to see me in, Mr. Charleston." 

" No one will look at that when you are 
in it," he observed. "How I wish I could 
hand you to it ; but you see," and he 
pointed to his foot " But I may come and 
see you shortly, may I not ?" he asked, 
eagerly. 

" Yes, — if it gives you any pleasure, — 
but it will be a very different home to that 
to which I once welcomed you," she said 
with another smile, now of deprecation,, 
at the humbleness of her present resi- 
dence. 

"They were always in seedy, shabby- 
genteel lodgings when I knew them," was 
Mr. Charleston's remembrance. " What 
does the place matter," he said, "if you call 
it home ?" 

He held her hand while he spoke, and 
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Mrs. Talbot felt a little fluttered. It was 
so long since she had had an)rthing like 
this — ^the adulation was coarse and clumsy, 
but she would have relished it less, as Mr. 
Charleston knew very well, if it had been 
more refined. She let him hold her hand 
while she told him her address, and then 
she took her place, and leaned back in an 
attitude of the most studied g^ce by Mrs. 
Richard. Sydney sprang up behind her 
mother — ^who, remembering that her rtle 
just now was maternal solicitude and devo- 
tion, spoke to her in tones of unusual affec- 
tion, and playfully chided her for not wrap- 
ping up enough. 

" These children are so careless," she 
said, addressing Mr. Charleston, " and they 
think we, their elders, so unreasonable, in 
looking after them." 

Then she drove off with a wave of her 
hand, leaving Mr. Charleston not at all 
pleased with her last speech. 
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" We ! Fourteen years Mrs. Talbot's 
junior, at any rate. But I wonder . she 
does n't want to pass off for the girl's sister. 
She evidently wants to convey. the impres- 
sion that she's a child of six or there- 
abouts." 

Then he had himself wheeled down the 
Parade again ; and Jack went back to his 
counting-house in a very different frame of 
mind to that in which he had left it 

" That padded old thing means to make 
up to Syd, and her mother means to 
hook him for herself. Confound her im- 
pudence, old hussy ! Running down Sted- 
man's trap, too ! She's ready enough to 
ride in it whenever she gets the chance. I 
wonder if that fellow really will go over to 
our place. Syd never would have anything 
to say to him. I should soon settle that, 
I know. He may have money ; but, then, 
Syd's not the girl to be bought ; but her 
mother's the woman to sell her. There's 
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one thing though, she wants him for her- 
self, and when she finds he does n't want her, 
why, if I know Mrs. Talbot, there '11 be 
the devil to pay, and if it's only out of 
sheer spite, she '11 not let him have Syd." 



CHAPTER VII. 




MR. Charleston's visits to westhorpe 

FARM. 



:B0UT a week rafter Mrs. Tal- 
bot s visit to Trent-on-Sea, Mr. 
Charleston found himself well 
enough to drive over to Westhorpe Farm. 
He still limped a little, but only sufficiently 
so to give an interest to his appearance. 
He made a very careful toilette before he 
started, and his dark-brown hair — he always 
wore it a la Brutus, in imitation of the first 
gentleman in Europe, whom, his mother 
always said, he resembled — looked glossier 
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and brighter than ever. So did his whis- 
kers — moustache of course he wore none 
— nobody but foreigners and the miHtary 
did, till the late Prince Consort brought 
over the fashion from Germany. His coat 
fitted without a wrinkle — even his great 
exemplar never had a better tailor. His 
hands were perfectly gloved, and his boots 
were specimens of Hoby's best fit and work- 
manship ; altogether, a better dressed gen- 
tleman had never yet honoured the ''Royal 
Hotel" at Trent-on-Sea with his patronage, 
and never had the good folks of Westhorpe 
Farm set their eyes on such perfect spe-* 
cimens of the tailor s and bootmaker's arts. 
Sydney was looking out of her bedroom 
window, and watching a hen leading a late 
brood of chickens out in the orchard, when 
she caught sight, through the trees, of a 
carriage coming down the avenue. It was 
such a rare event, that she ran to her 
mother, who was lying down for her siesta, 
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to tell her, and Mrs. Talbot, half-guessing, 
half-hoping who it was, sent her down to 
the parlour, and, rising from the bed on 
which she had lain down, summoned 
Rachel to assist her with her toilette. 
She had every wish to make quite as good 
a one in Mr. Charleston's honour as he had 
done in her's — or somebody else's. But 
the result was not so satisfactory. She used 
a little paint and a great deal of pearl 
powder, but still there was no filling up 
the wrinkles which time had so unkindly 
given, and she put on her best silk dress, 
which was flounced and padded, but still 
there was no hiding the fact that the figure 
beneath was lean and angular ; and all this, . 
though Rachel did her best, took up some 
time, during which, Mr. Charleston was alone 
with Sydney. 

She was seated in the parlour when he 
came in, with a great book on her lap, which 
she had taken up just because she did not 
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know what to do with her hands, and when 
Mr. Charleston came with his right hand 
ungloved and outstretched towards her, she 
did not know what to do with the book 
till he took it from her and laid it on the 
table, and seated himself by her. She 
looked more like a little brown mouse 
than ever, for she had on an old chocolate- 
coloured silk of her mother s, which had 
been turned and altered for her by Rachel. 
She was more sunburned than when he 
had seen her the first time, for she had 
been out every day in the fields since then, 
gleaning — helping some old women who 
were pensioners of the rector, and for 
whom she could do nothing else ; but sun- 
burn seemed to give her complexion only 
another charm, colouring and enriching the 
delicate fairness which made itself perceived 
through all ; so that you felt as if the 
sun had kissed her just because she was 
the sweetest, brightest thing he looked 
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upon in all his round . Her hair was parted; 
down the middle, and. put away behind har 
ears^and it hungdowtt in thick long cuiis, 
and it had: a habit of falling, down by her. 
face and over her eyes, and' when > she. 
raised her little brown hand to put it 
away, you wanted to do it for her, and' 
stroke the heavy brown waves, just as 
you would a child's soft, sUky curls. . Jack 
sometimes did; but Jack was privil^^ed, 
and Mr. Charleston » just now was>'not 
She had not an ornamentiabout her^ and 
her frock was too short and too scanty, and 
Mr. Charleston liked her the better for it, as 
he thought of the elaborate toilettes he had 
seen, and remembered the artifices which 
the women he knew, even the youngest and 
prettiest, were in the habit of using — the 
Rowlands- Kalydor, thepads, the toumures 
— ^they were, called j by an uglier name 
at that time of day, but I don't care to 
write it — the shrinking from the sun lest it 
VOL. I. 10 
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should darken, and the wind, lest it should, 
roughen ; and here was this girl, careless of 
any aid to her beauty — nay, lavish with it, 
as the flowers to the sunshine and the air, — 
and while fair as any rose that bloomed, as 
seemingly unconscious of it as the rose 
itself could be. 

He had a pleasant, good-natured way 
with him, Mr. Charleston ; and Sydney was 
prepared to be friendly with him as her 
mother's old friend. In a few minutes she- 
was talking to him as if she had known him 
all her life, and listening very well pleased 
to the few kindly flatteries he uttered. 

He did not want to say much ; he pre- 
ferred listening to her, but to listen as he 
did, with the pleased, interested look he 
wore, was in itself enough to charm a girl 
who led the life Sydney did. Jack was not 
a good listener ; he was too fond of talking, 
himself, and as to her mother, she never 
seemed to think that Sydney could say a 
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word worth hearing. Presently Mrs. Tal- 
bot came rustling in, and Mr. Charleston 
bent over her lean sallow hand low enough 
to kiss it, and then Sydney relapsed into 
quietness, and took up her big book, as if 
feeling that there was no question of her 
being called on to entertain a visitor when 
her mother was present. Mrs. Talbot 
seemed to look upon this as a matter of 
course — Sydney was a nobody — z. mere 
child ; — let her read her book — anything — 
so long as she did not attract the attention 
that should be entirely given to her mother. 
Mr. Charleston fell in with this arrangement, 
only he contrived to talk of things that 
would be sure to interest a girl — the 
theatres, people in London worth knowing 
— and he had amusing little stories, and 
anecdotes, so that before long he saw that 
Sydney was not attending in the least to 
her book, but listening attentively to him. 
It was not often she had had such a plea- 

10 — 2 
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sant half hour, and when he rose to go, she 
was sorry he was leaving so soon, though 
as he held her hand, he asked Mrs. Talbot's 
leave to call again ; a request which was 
readily granted; and then he gave Sydney^s 
soft palm another pressime, which would 
have told most girk, but did not tell 
her, that it was on her account he was 
coming. 

Mrs. Talbot turned back when he had 
gone away, and wiped her eyes ; she was 
overcome with reminiscences of the past, 
and she sent Sydney into the garden that 
she might indulge them at her leisure, and, 
as soon as she got there, Sydney met Jack, 
who had just come over from Trent-on-Sea, 
and as he came in, had met Mr. Charleston 
driving out. 

" ' Who's your fat friend ?' " said Jack, 
quoting from the old story he had read 
somewhere, and liked too much to forget 
it. ** I met him as I came in." 
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" Mr. Charleston has been here/' said 
Sydney, " but I do n't know why you speak 
of him like that, Jack." 

" Well, I did n't know his name till you 
told me — Charleston is it? and he is fat, 
and you seem inclined to be very friendly 
with him, Syd." 

" I do n't think he's at all too stout for 
his age, and he does n't say silly, rude things 
of people behind their backs. Jack ; and as 
to being friendly, why, when he knew 
mamma and papa too, when I was a litde 
g^rl, how could one be anything else ?" 

Jack looked at her keenly, but Sydney 
was evidently speaking in good faith, and 
perfect innocence. She did think only of 
Mr. Charleston as the friend of her 
mother. 

** Suppose after all he is coming here 
only after the old one," thought Jack, " or 
he may not be coming in that way after 
either." He felt a little reassured by this 
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idea, and took Sydney out for a walk, 
during which he did not more than once vex 
her by uncourteous allusions to " the old 
gentleman/' as he chose to designate Mr. 
Charleston. 

But Jack began to feel very uncomfort- 
able when Mr. Charleston came again, and 
yet again to Westhorpe Farm. He heard 
of his visits from Ann, or the people about, 
when he came home, and he could do 
nothing to prevent them — think of nothing 
he could say that would have any effect upon 
Sydney, who only looked vexed and hurt 
whenever he spoke disparagingly of Mr. 
Charleston. She seemed at a loss to un- 
derstand why Jack should be so inveterate 
against the one friend from the past, who, in 
all these years, had visited her mother, and 
Jack thought it most prudent not to en- 
lighten her. But Mrs. Talbot was putting 
quite another construction on these visits to 
that which Jack did. She could not realise. 
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5he never yet had realized, the fact that 
Sydney was on the verge of womanhood, 
-and that it was not at all an impossible 
thing that a man, even of the mature age 
of Mr. Charleston, might fall in love with 
her ; and her faith in her own attractions 
was undiminished, though she only wanted 
two years of two score and ten. She was 
a vainer woman, perhaps, and certainly a 
more egotistical one than in her youth, for 
there are no weeds so rampant in their 
youth as vanity and selfishness, and Mrs. 
Talbot had, all her life, given herself up to 
their influence. When her late husband 
Jhad died, she had gone to Cheltenham, 
Scarborough, one watering place after 
another, in the vain hope of bettering her- 
.self, by changing her condition. The only 
result was that she found she was living 
i)eyond her means, and must retrench ; she 
had enough financial prudence to know that 
it would not do to incur debt upon the 
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:idhance of gaining a husband to pay it ofil 

,IFhi8;hadied to her settling at Westhorpe 

rJFarm, but it had not led to her thinking a 

Twhitiqss of her own fascinations. What 

muld^Mx. Chariestoo be coming i. there for^ 

'day"/ after day^ as he nvas doing,ibut for her. 

'He was kind^rattentive^ indeed, to Sydney^ 

•but that was only a matter of course- If once 

they were married, she would send Sydney 

away to a good ^school for three or four 

'years ;• it might be as well not to have a 

growing up daughter in the same house 

with such a husband as Mr: Charleston — 

besides, a tall girl like that made a woman 

look old before her time. No, Sydney 

should go away — she could afford it then — 

and leave her mother free to enjoy that gay 

world from which she had been so long 

shut out 

Meanwhile, what was Mr. Charleston 
thinking about } Just this ; that Sydney 
Talbot was the prettiest, frankest, wildest 
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rosebud he had ever seen, and he would 
win and wear her. All his life he had lived 
•but for one person, and that was himself. 
Such a marriage might, nay, would, displease 
his mother, "but he would not give it up on 
that account Sydney would, of course, be 
portionless, but he should be a richer man 
with her than with Miss Twamley and her 
twenty thousand pounds. She would ex- 
pect so little, and she would have no people 
belonging to her to tell her how much, as 
his wife, she was entitled to expect. Mar- 
ried to her he might, for a time, at leasts 
combine much of the freedom of a less 
legitimate connection with the security and 
respectability of matrimony. He should 
take a small pretty house, with a good gar- 
den, at Brompton or Fulham, and he should^ 
for some years, at least, keep very little 
other society than he did now. Sydney 
would be quite satisfied, and as to her 
mother, when once he was married, he should 
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care very little for what Mrs. Talbot should 
say ; she was altogether a different person 
to Mrs. Twamley. In five or six years 
time, perhaps, it might suit him — especially 
if his brother had no children likely to suc- 
ceed to the title, and he had — ^to let Sydney 
see a little of the world. She would grace 
it then even more than now. At two-and- 
twenty, there would not be a woman in 
London to compare with her, and till then 
lie might still have something of the de- 
lights of the freedom from the heavy pecu- 
niary responsibilities of a bachelor. If he 
had to settle down ultimately into the rdle 
oi p^re defamille^ there would not be such 
a sudden disruption from all the gay and 
pleasant things of his life as there would be 
if he married Miss Twamley, or any one 
like her ; and there must come an end 
sooner or later to everything, even to the 
delights of such a jeunesse dorie as his had 
been. 
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This was the conclusion Mr. Charleston 
had arrived at exactly a month after he had 
first caught sight of Sydney Talbot on the 
parade at Trent-on-Sea. 



CHAPTER VIIL 




A SLIGHT MISTAKE ON MRS. TALBOj's PART^ 



T was a fine mild day early in 
October, and Mrs. Talbot, having 
made a very careful toilette, 
was seated in the best parlour, wondering 
whether Mr. Charleston would make his 
appearance that day. It was now Thurs- 
day, and he had not been there since the 
Monday, so that she quite expected to see 
him. And when he did come, what would 
he say ? She knew what he ought to say, 
and what she considered she had a right to 
hear, and he ought not to lose much time 
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in the telling it, for surely he would, be exT 
pected back at the Tin Tax OflSce. before 
long. She had sent Sydney into the orchard 
to be out of the way^ and Sydney, who. 
never dreamed of disobeying her mother, 
had gone, but with an evident reluctance, 
which Mrs. Talbot stigmatised to herself as 
impertinent and proud, and she had serious 
thoughts of putting her back into pinafores, 
and giving her a doll for her next birthday, 
which was close at hand* Indeed, Sydney 
was beginning to like Mr^ Charleston very, 
much indeed. He was always amu^ng, 
and he appeared so good-natured, and 
good-tempered ; and he treated her with a 
deference which was very flattering to a 
girl of sixteen, who had been brought up^ 
by her mother to believe that her indin 
vidual existence was not of the slightest 
importance to anybody; in fact, that the 
world could have gone on rather better 
without her than with her. Jack, of course. 
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let her see that he thought differently, but, 
even with Jack, there was a way as if she 
were to be taken care of, petted, and looked 
after, as though she were still almost a little 
girl, while Mr. Charleston, though very kind, 
as a friend of her father's should be, still let 
her see that he looked upon her as a young 
lady, who, if she was not already, would 
very soon be, a woman grown. Therefore 
she was a little vexed at being sent away 
when she knew intuitively that her mother 
was expecting him, and that she had her 
best silk on in order to receive him ; and 
when she saw the fly from the " Royal 
Hotel *' driving up the avenue, and knew 
that Mr. Charleston would come and go, and 
she should not dare to venture in ^nd hear 
his pleasant talk, she felt almost ready to 
cry ; it would have been so much plea- 
santer to have sat in the best parlour, hear- 
ing him talk of the young queen who had 
just come to her kingdom, and repeat stories 
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of the sick king who had gone from his^ 
and to catch, as she listened, something like 
a murmur of that far away world, London, 
than to be there in the orchard, without 
even a book to read, and feeling too listless 
and cross to care to take a walk. 

Mr. Charleston had caught sight of her 
as he drove to the house, and he was just 
as well pleased that she should be in the 
orchard while he said what he had to say- 
to her mother, for he had come full of a. 
purpose which Mrs. Talbot read, though 
not quite correctly, in his eyes, and her 
heart gave a little leap as she took his hand 
with her most graceful languor. Mr. 
Charleston did not keep her long waiting ; 
in such matters it was his maxim that the 
sooner you get over the ground the better, 
and after a few preliminary remarks on the 
weather, and the state of Mrs. Talbot s 
health, he dashed into his subject. He 
had released her hand, after having held it 
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certainly longer than was necessary, and 
she let it remain by her side in case he felt 
a wish to take it up again, but he did. not 
appear desirous to do so — ^well, he would 
do more than press her hand before the 
interview was over, she felt assured of 
that 

" I don't think," he said, "my dear Mrs. 
Talbot, that you can have been quite blind 
to the motive of my visits here. I hope 
you are prepared to look upon it indul- 
gently. There is, I admit, some disparity 
of years, but not greater than I think 
affection might be induced to overlook." 

"I am a few years his senior," thought 
Mrs. Talbot, " but he really need hardly 
have told me so, and I do n't look it, while 
he has really grown so fearfully stout, Fm 
certain any one would take him for the 
older of the two." 

" I think I may assume that you would 
not think the disparity an insuperable ob- 
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stacle," said Mr. Charleston — and Mrs. Tal- 
bot, while execrating his want of gallantry 
in naming it, murmured a faint " no '' — '' It 
would be the study of my life to cause it to 
ie forgotten," he went on. 

Really if she was willing to forget it, 
why need he say anything on the subject ? 
Mrs. Talbot felt quite angry with him, but 
it was a time only for the display of the 
softer emotions, and therefore she drew out 
her handkerchief, and murmured something 
-about fully believing it. Mr. Charleston 
then did take her hand, and she returned 
the slight pressure that he gave it with one 
^ery much warmer, at the same time in- 
'<:lining herself gently forward, so that, if he 
felt disposed for a caress of a tenderer 
nature, he might obtain it. 

Mr. Charleston seemed the most obtuse 
of men, for he left hold of her hand, and 
<iid not attempt to avail himself of the other 
j)rivilege which she would have accorded 

VOL. I. II 
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him, "You make me very happy," he 
said, and his voice really did show much 
more emotion than his very indifferent 
behaviour would have made it apparent 
that he felt. 

" I hope so," she said sofdy. " I assure 
you that I mean to make you happy, 
John !" 

She thought that she might venture on 
his Christian name, and she said it in a 
tone so far tenderer and softer than the 
position which Mr. Charleston assigned 
her called for, that he looked at her with 
startled eyes, in which there was certainly 
no glance of lover-like tenderness. What 
did she mean by speaking like that ? He 
did n't want his mother-in-law to be so con- 
foundedly affectionate ; and how dreadfully 
yellow and wrinkled she was looking. 
Could Sydney by any chance ever grow 
up like her ? And what on earth did she 
mean by laying her hand on his as she was 
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doing now ? Did she — good heavens ! — 
did she by any possibility think that he was 
asking her — herself — to be his wife ? The 
woman was fool enough for anything ! He 
had said that fifty times before, and now he 
had been fool enough to speak vaguely 
and ambiguously, instead of coming straight 
to the point, and letting her know it was 
Sydney he was asking for. The sooner 
she did understand that fact, the better 

> « - 

for them both. 

" You are very good," he said ; " you 
may be sure that I will reward your good- 
ness in the best manner possible, by making 
Sydney's happiness the chief object of my 

life. When will you let me ascertain if 

■ I ■ 

she herself is willing to confide it to me ?" 
She did n't understand him even yet 
Why should he think so much of Sydney's 
happiness when it was her own that was 
in question ? It would be very little he 
should see of Sydney when he was her 

II — 2 
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father-in-law. She looked at him a little 
curiously. 

" I do n't quite understand you. You 
may leave Sydney in this matter to be 
guided entirely by me." 

She had mistaken him ! There was no 
doubt of it ! He must put it plainer still. 
But would she forgive him suflSciently to 
give him Sydney } He felt a little nervous 
as he thought of the possibility of her 
refusing the girl to him, but of sheer malice 
because he had not taken her mother in- 
stead. Whether or no, it was Sydney 
alone he wanted, and the sooner Mrs. 
Talbot understood that, the better. 

" You are very kind ; but it would make 
me so much happier to speak to Sydney 
herself I shall be only too glad of what- 
ever influence you may bring to bear in the 
matter ; but young ladies — even the most 
obedient — like, in the question of their 
marriage, to have a will of their own. I 
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won't ask to see her to-day, but perhaps 
the next time I come I may hope to hear 
from her own lips that she is willing to be- 
come my wife." 

Even beneath her paint and pearl-powder 
Mrs. Talbot turned of a ghastly paleness. 
It was her own child who had supplanted 
her! Her own child who had stepped 
between her mother and the fulfilment of 
this one last hope ; and this man had only 
been coming there day after day for that 
awkward unformed brat, whom, for a mo- 
ment, she felt as* if she hated with all her 
heart and soul. Even little natures can 
suffer greatly. We all know what Shakes- 
peare said about the beetle and the giant ; 
and for one brief, passionate moment, Mrs. 
Talbot felt overcome by the intensity of her 
shame and her disappointment. The best 
and noblest woman in the world — supposing 
a good and noble woman could have been 
led into such a mistake — would hardly have 
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suffered more ; but it is doubtful wh^faer 
such a woman could have extricated hersdf 
from the position as Mrs. Talbot did. 
Have Sydney ? Of cour^ he should have 
her! Anything rather than he should 
think that she had ever wanted him fcH* 
hersel£ That would be the best, and, in- 
deed, the only way of blinding his eyes to 
the miserable mistake into which she had 
fallen. Sydney not take him ? — she must 
take him! Let her refuse him if she 
dared« It was all over in a minute — the 
very longest minute of Mrs. Talbot's life ; 
but she had need to be quick if she wanted 
to retrieve her position, and then she 
said — 

" You shall speak to Sydney, of course ; 
but she is very young, and it will be as 
well that I should prepare her for this first. 
I do n't think, however, you need be much 
afraid of anything but acquiescence on her 
part ; and for myself," and then Mrs. Talbot 
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applied her handkerchief again to her eyes, 
'* I need hardly say that if I lose a daughter, 
I shall feel that in you I have gained a 
son !" 

Mr. Charleston felt something more like 
respect for Mrs. Talbot than he had ever 
done in all his life. She had retrieved her 
position admirably. He had not imagined 
she could do it half so well She had 
taken to the maternal line so admirably, 

* 

Would she give him Sydney ? He felt 
almost sure she would, and understood her 
motives, and appreciated them. She was 
'* backing out splendidly," and she would 
carry the thing through, he felt convinced* 
He should have the live toy he wanted, 
and whether the poor toy itself would care 
to be so disposed of, Mr. Charleston did not 
trouble himself very much to inquire. 
Sydney would be his — his goods, his 
chattels — his wife ! — ^a piece of property 
more thoroughly his own than any other 
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toiling in the cotton fields of America, over 
the children by whom they made their 
master the richer. If in that day of 
triumph and anticipated possession Mr. 
Charleston did not realize all that he was 
to gain — all the new rights which the 
legitimate acquisition of a bondslave was to 
give him — the day was not far off when it 
would be borne upon him, how indefeasible 
was his right and title, like any other 
marital Duke of Newcastle, " to do as he 
pleased with his own !" 



CHAPTER IX. 



jack's wooing. 




HE Sunday after Mr. Charlestons 
interview with Mrs. Talbot, 
Sydney sat on the summit of 
the cliffs, with her chin resting on her 
hand, an old grey cloak gathered round 
her, and her eyes looking far out over 
land and sea, and yet seeing nothing. 
There she was, with other things to think 
of than the woods and waves before her, 
and ahe had come from home to be away 
from her mother and her never-ending 
exhortations to behave with the dignity 
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and decorum suitable to her new posi- 
tion. 

That new position ! — it seemed so diffi- 
cult to realize ; and yet there it was — an 
acknowledged, certain fact Her mother 
had told her Mr. Charleston had done her 
the honour of proposing for her, intimating 
her belief that Sydney's own personal 
merits and attractions had very little to do 
with it, and the fact of her being Mrs. 
Talbot's daughter a great deal. 

** If I had had a dozen girls, I should 
have had no difficulty in finding husbands 
for them all," she said over and over again, 
" Even here, how impossible it has proved 
for me to keep you with me." 

Then she talked very vaguely of great 
sacrifices on her own part, though what 
these sacrifices were, unless it was the part- 
ing with a daughter, in whose society she 
certainly had never seemed to find much 
comfort, Sydney found it hard to under- 
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stand But Mrs. Talbot had persuaded 
herself, and even gone the length of hinting 
as much to Rachel, that it was she whom 
Mr. Charleston had sought, and that 
nothing but a conviction of her continued 
allegiance to her late husband had induced 
him to turn his eyes upon Sydney. " And 
it is so good a thing for her," she said 
to Rachel ; " and I have always studied 
every one before myself — ^and how could I 
forget her father ?'' 

And after that she took for a time the 
rtle of the self-sacrificing, devoted mother, 
whose child's happiness was the one thing 
left for her to live for in this world. 

Sydney had been surprised, and a little 
frightened ; she had always expected, as I 
suppose nearly all girls do expect, to be 
married one day or another, and she might 
have had some dim, vague idea of what she 
would like her husband to be. But she was 
still so childish in feeling, that such dreams 
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had been very faint ones. She had never 
once thought of Mr. Charleston as a pos- 
sible lover ; but then, till her mother told 
her he had proposed for her, it had never 
occurred to her that her time for being 
wooed and won had come. But it seemed 
it had. Her mother and Mr. Charleston 
had decided that she was old enough to be 
married, and as she had always obeyed her 
mother, it seemed only a matter-of-course 
to do so now. And Mr. Charleston was so 
kind and pleasant, and she liked him already 
very well. When he came to her, she felt 
a little fluttered ; but still she found it very 
easy to listen to his lover-like phrases, 
which he had tact enough to make not too 
ardent. He was quite satisfied with this — 

» 

he should have more by-and-bye. She 
would love him as much as he cared to be 
loved, in time, and her liking would do well 
enough for the present. 

He had asked Mrs. Talbot not to let the 
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engagement be too much talked about 
He had a horror of appearing in public as 
an engaged man. Even to go to and fro 
to Westhorpe Farm, and have the labourers, 
about, or the servants in the house, knowing 
why he had come, would be unpleasant to 
him. And he had not thought it necessary 
to tell his mother that he intended to give 
her at once a daughter-in-law. Lady 
Charleston would be sure to disapprove of 
this especial daughter-in-law, and therefore 
he had made up his mind she should know 
nothing of the marriage till even she must 
see that remonstrances on her part would 
be unavailing. Mrs. Talbot acquiesced, 
but of course she told Rachel, and Rachel 
threw out sundry hints to Mrs. Hazeldine 
and Mrs. Richard Greenwood, which, 
coupled with Mr. Charleston's numerous 
visits, and the air of dignity and mystery 
which Mrs. Talbot assumed, would have 
been quite sufficient to enlighten simpler 
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folks ; therefore, when Jack came home on 
the Saturday evening, it is not to be won- 
dered at if he heard enough to convince 
him that Mr. Charleston had " got what he 
came after." 

There was no opportunity offered him 
of seeing Sydney that evening, or the next 
morning. Jack went to chapel with his 
people, and Sydney went off decorously 
to church with Rachel. Mrs. Talbot 
seldom attended divine service — her head 
generally ached a little more than usual, or 
her nerves were more out of order, on 
Sunday morning than on any other. But 
after dinner Jack watched and waited, and 
soon he saw Sydney starting out by 
herself through the little side gate of the 
orchard, and presently climbing up Cott's 
Hill, and taking her path just where she 
had done when he had brought her out 
for the first time, to show her where black- 
berries and nuts abounded. 
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Jack crept after her ; he would not speak, 
or let her know that he was near, till she 
had got fairly away. He was determined 
to have her all to himself, and not say a 
word till he was sure that nobody could 
hear him. He looked at her, when she had 
seated herself, jealously and angrily. 

" She's thinking of him ! — that's what 
she's come out here for — or of the fine 
things he can give her — ^for she can't care 
for him. Did I ever think Sydney would 
turn out like this ! She, of all girls in the 
world ! It's a shame — a cruel shame ! 
But I won't give her up ! I'll see what 
she has to say for herself, first." 

He stole down and seated himself by hen 
" Syd !" and Sydney turned and looked at 
him with a little surprise, and some plea- 
sure. 

"Oh, Jack!" she said, frankly and 
kindly as ever, " I am so glad you're come. 
Is n't it nice to be here ?" 
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It was nice as far as the view and the 
atmosphere went, for into the autumn had 
crept, as there does at times, a delicious 
little bit of Indian summer. The air was 
soft and sweet, and the slight mist that arose 
from fallen leaves and faded flowers only 
gave a tenderness and softness to the atmo- 
sphere which the glow of summer had 
never known. And there was the stillness 
of the country Sunday all around ; the tiny 
village world below was hushed into a rest 
and a calm which made itself felt even on 
the summit of the hill. Sydney, for the 
few minutes she had been alone, had found 
herself soothed and comforted after the 
little worries of the last hour or two, and 
it was so bright and smiling a face which 
she turned upon Jack, that he, who was 
angry with her, and just then with the 
world in general, felt crosser than ever 
when he looked upon it. 

" I should n't have thought you could 

VOL. L 12 
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have been glad to see me, Syd. Is it true 
that you've been and thrown me over 'for 
that old fellow '?' he said, savagely, 

" What old fellow ? What are you 
talking about, Jack ?" asked Sydney ; but 
s^he coloured just a little as she spoke, and 
yet could' hardly have told why, for Jade's 
boyish love for her was simply a thing of 
which she had no comprehension what-* 
ever. 

" You know what I mean, Syd ! Do n't 
look so innocent I never thought it of 
you ! To throw me over — and for such as 
him !" 

Jack felt ready to cry, only he was 
eighteen, and it would n't have been like a 
man ; but he caught Sydney's hands, and 
looked at her with such a wistful despair — 
such an anger and such a pity in his face — 
that she felt troubled for a sorrow which 
yet she could hardly understand, and said^ 
softly — 
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" Oh ! Jack — dear Jack — what have I 
<ione to make you talk like that ?" 

" Did n*t you always promise to be my 
wife, Syd ? — ever since we were children, 
^nd first climbed this very hill together ?*' 
he said sadly, still holding her hands, and 
still looking at her with his great, sad, 
honest eyes. 

" But that was only nonsense, Jack," she 
said, feeling ready to cry at seeing him sa 
distressed ; and yet the nature of the 
distress was more than she could possibly 
comprehend. She was still a child, and 
Jack was a man— at any rate, a man in his 
love for her. She was fond of him, but fit 
was not yet time for her to feel such a love 
as he had given her, and wanted back on 
her part. Neither nymph nor dryad could 
have been, more free from, any touch of 
earthly passion than was Sydney Talbot at 
sixteen. . Possibly, if Jack had waited a 
year or two longer, she would have giveii 

12 — 2 
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him something very different from the- 
quiet, sisterly affection, which as yet was alH 
she was capable of feeling. She must 
have done it, if no Mr. Charleston hadL 
appeared on the scene to carry her off 
from him ; the one love would have ripenect 
imperceptibly into the other. But her time. 
for anything more had not yet come. If 
she were to marry Mr. Charleston now, the 
chances were that it never would come^. 
He was not the man to teach her, as she, 
ripened into womanhood, how much passion, 
there lay latent in her nature ; and there, 
was an invincible purity about her which, if 
once she were married, would prevent heir 
acquiring the knowledge from any other. 
The chances now seemed to be that Sydney 
Talbot would go through all her life with- 
out ever knowing the full, true, perfect 
blessedness of that one love which is sent 
to link man and woman one with the 
other. 
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'* I never thought you meant it, Jack," 
^he said. " Children always say such 
things ; and it never could have been — 
^mamma would never have consented — '^ 

" We could have got married all the 
rsame," said Jack, undutifully. " Now, look 
here, Syd — pluck up a spirit, and throw off 
this fellow ; he's old enough to be your 
•father. What business had he to make up 
to a girl like you ? And never mind your 
miother — let her nag — hard words break 
aio bones, let her give you as many as she 
ivill. If you 11 only wait for me, TU go off 
fto Canada or New Zealand. IVe been 
thinking of it for some time past, but I 
iliave n't made up my mind which will be 
the best. I can't see my way to getting on 
:^as fast as I should like, here, and when 
mother's gone, Dick will keep the farm to 
himself— and, indeed, he's got hold of it 
pretty well as it is. I'll soon get a home 
'for you on the other side of the water, and 
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mother shall come too. Now, Syd, is it a 
twgaf n ? — only say the word t send our 
hx ftiend to the r^ht about, and III go ofif 
in a month or two, and before many years 
are over — and you and I are quite young- 
enough to wait — get as snug a little home 
as any woman need wish for, ready for 
mother and you — " 

She looked at him with puzzled, won- 
dering eyes. The earnest look in Jack's 
face, the breathless rapidity with which he 
had poured out his words, the eagerness 
with which he waited for her answer, were 
all alike incomprehensible to her. But she 
saw that Jack wanted her very much to say 
* yes' to what he had asked her to do, and 
how could she, when she knew her mother 
would never suffer it ? and then there was 
Mr. Charleston ; but if she could only have 
pleased Jack, her old playfellow, how glad 
she would have been 1 

"It can*t be," she said, almost tremu- 
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lously ; " mamma would never hear of it ; 
and you know, Jack, that I've promised 
Mr. Charleston." 

"Yes, I know," said Jack, savagely; 
" and if you'd cared one farthing for me, 
Syd, you would never have promised him." 

"But I do care," said Sydney, half 
tearfully. " I always did like you. Jack. I 
like you now just as much as ever." 

"But not as I like you, Syd!" cried 
Jack ; and then he looked upon the poor 
little troubled face with a sort of pitying 
wonder. She did not like him — ^she did 
not like any one yet as he did her. He 
had grown into his manhood while she was 
still a child. She had promised herself in 
marriage simply because she was too 
immature to know what love meant, or 
marriage involved. Mr. Charleston had 
gathered his fruit before it was ripe ; but if 
it had ripened first, he might never have 
had it at all. Jack felt that she would have 
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been his, wholly and entirely, if he could 
but have waited a year or two ; and now, 
before she knew good from evil — ^what was 
best for herself and what was worst — ^that 
is, before she was capable of distinguishing" 
between Jack Hazeldine and Mr. Charles- 
ton — the latter was about to carry her off. 

He felt so sorry, too, to see the look of 
distress on the innocent face, the pity that 
was not love, the trouble that was caused 
by his, and yet the incapacity to understand 
liis feelings, and he caught her hands in 
bis. 

** Oh ! Syd, why are you so unlike other 
girls, that you can't even take care of your- 
self. As if it was n't bad enough to have 
to give you up, but you must be thrown 
away on such a fellow as that Charleston." 

" He is very kind. Jack, and I like him — " 
she was going to say " almost as well as I 
like you," and then it occurred to her that 
that would hardly be the right way of 
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speaking of her future husband, and she 
was not quite sure that as yet she did like 
him "almost as well" as Jack, who had 
been her friend and big brother for so 
many years. 

" Like him ! — ^a deal better than he 
deserves — oh ! Syd, FU say nothing about 
your having me if you'll only throw him 
over. You can't care for him — you do n't 
know how to care for any man as yet 
— not in that way — not as a girl should for 

V 

the fellow she 's going to marry ; and your 
mother has no right to make you take him. 
Only wait, that's all I ask, for a year or 
two, and then I'll come to you again, and 
perhaps by that time you'll understand me 
a little better than you do now — only wait 
just for a year or two, Syd." 

Sydney looked thoroughly frightened. 

" I can't~I must n't ! Oh ! Jack, you 
do n't know mamma !" 

" I should say I did by this time," 
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thought Jack, and he looked at the anxious, 
fearful face before him, and said — 

" You ve been bullied into this, have n't 
you, Syd ? That's just what I thought." 

" No, no — mamma left it entirely to me. 
I need not have taken Mr. Charleston 
unless I wished it," said Sydney hurriedly, 
believing all she said. 

" Yes, I know. I dare say she managed 
to make you think so ; but, Syd, my poor 
little girl, you are not going to be guided by 
your mother in this i^ — you ought to judge 
for yourself 

** So I do, as far as I know how," said 
Sydney ; " and I do like Mr. Charleston — - 
indeed I do. Jack — and I think when I 
know him better I shall like him more." 

" It'll be odd to me if you do," mut- 
tered Jack ; " and it won't be much use 
your changing your mind when you've 
taken him for your husband." 

Sydney sprang to her feet. 
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. " I must go, Jack ; Mr. Charleston is 
coining to tea. And do n't think but that 
I shall be happy with him ; and do n't fret, 
because you can't have things just as you 
want them. I wish, oh ! I do so wish 
you had never set your mind on me — only 
you'll forget it all, Jack, after a bit. There 
are so many nice girls in the world." 

" But you're just the only one for me," 
said Jack, and he took hold again of 
her hands. " Oh ! Syd — -Syd, must you 
throw yourself away upon that fellow ? 
It's losing you twice over for you to take 
him." 

And he looked at her with such a 
passion, and yet such a pity in his eyes, 
and she could comprehend neither the one 
nor the other — neither the love that was 
despairing because it had lost its idol, nor 
the pity that was grieving as much for her 
as jFor himself. If he could only have 
taught her what she was flinging away — 
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have only spoken to her with some hope 
that she would understand his words I 

Presently she caught sight, in the distance 
below, of the fly that was bringing Mr. 
Charleston to the farm. 

'* I must go, Jack ! But do n't be angry 
with me, and do n't fret I shall be happy 
enough if I can only think that you won't 
do that/' 

And in another moment she had drawn 
her hands away, and was flying down the 
hill, glad for the first time in her life — 
though without knowing why — to escape 
from her old playfellow. 




CHAPTER X. 




THE rector's defeat AT MRS. TALBOT's 

HANDS. 



ACK was in despair. What 
should he do ? — ^what could he 
do to save Sydney from the 
fate that seemed so inevitable ? She was 
^uch a friendless little creature, she seemed 
to have no one belonging to her to whom 
he could appeal. If Miss Everett had 
been alive, he could have spoken to her 
— Jack had always felt a little of the awe 
for her in her lifetime with which such 
precise, set ladies are apt to inspire boys of 
his calibre, but he felt that he could have 
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gone fearlessly to her now, and asked if 
she could do nothing to save Sydney from 
throwing herself away because her mother 
told her. But Miss Everett was dead, and 
who else was there for him to look to ? 
Jack's despair lasted just five minutes, and 
then he had an answer ready. He would 
go to the rector. Jack, of course, had not 
seen so very much of Mr. Everett as he 
would have done if his people went to 
church ; but the rector was not one to draw 
a very sharp line between Dissenters and 
the members of his own fold, and the in- 
habitants of Westhorpe Farm had been 
such time-honoured residents in the village, 
that even bygone rectors, far stricter in 
their views as to the desirableness of a due 
and proper attendance at the parish church, 
had always recognised them in a neigh- 
bourly fashion. Jack had a great regard 

« 

for Mr. Everett, on account of the notice 
he had taken of Sydney, and if he felt a 
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little reluctant to make his appearance at 
the rectory at first, the feeling soon wore off 
when it appeared to him the one thing to 
be done. He thought it over for a few 
minutes, and then, descending the hill, 
presented himself at the rectory door, and, 
asking to see Mr. Everett, was ushered 
into the library, and left there to wait till 
that gentleman should come home from 
afternoon service. 

Some people might have been shy of 
troubling a clergyman on a Sunday, but 
shyness was a feeling with which Jack was 
altogether unacquainted. He looked round 
at the library, which was a very well-stored 
one, and congratulated himself on his good 
fortune in having escaped the ministry, and 
in so doing very possibly the perusal of as 
many books as he saw there. It was a 
low, large room, looking pleasantly enough 
Qver a flower-garden, and the very happiest 
hours of Mn Everett's life were spent 
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within Its walls. He had let love and 
marriage go by him, having retained a Fel- 
lowship at his college till it seemed to him 
his time for anything but the continuance 
of a celibate condition was past Besides, 
there was his sister to keep house for him ; 
she had for twenty years of her life been 
in attendance on an invalid aunt, who, 
dying just before the living of Nordown 
became vacant, had left her niece some 
hundreds a-year as the recompense of her 
long devotion to her interests. It seemed 
as natural to Mr. Everett to bring his sister 
home to the rectory, as to many other 
men it would have seemed to bring home 
a wife, and so the two quiet lives had gone 
on for five-and-twenty years, in a round of 
little duties, small pleasures, and very 
small anxieties, till death had stepped in to 
dissolve the peaceful partnership. 

To these two quiet old people Sydney 
Talbot had come as the freshest, brightest; 
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youngest thing they had ever known. They 
were both fonder of her than either she or 
Jack had ever dreamed of, and Miss 
Everett, before her death, had signified her 
fondness, with her brother's knowledge and 
approval, in a very substantial manner — of 
ivhich, however, till her brother's death, 
^nobody but himself would know anything. 
If Jack had known all this, he would have 
felt more confidence than he did while 
•sitting there waiting to plead Sydney's 
<:ase ; but, as things were. Jack did not 
feel very much scared at the duty he had 
taken on himself, even when he saw the 
slight, small figure of the old Rector coming 
up the path to the house, and knew that in 
another minute he would be face to face 
with him. 

The Rector was a little man, with a 
small, sharp, feminine face, looking very 
much. Jack thought as he saw him coming 
iup the path, as his late sister might have 

VOL. I. 13 
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looked if dressed in his clothes. He was^ 
a little puzzled when informed that Jack 
was in the library ; if anything had been 
wrong at Westhorpe Farm, it would have 
seemed more natural for the people there 
to go to their minister. But he went into 
the room at once, and, shaking hands with 
Jack, sat down, and waited to hear what he 
had to say. 

Then Jack felt something of his confi- 
dence deserting him. But what else was 
there for Sydney but to make a confidant 
of the quiet little old gentleman before 
him ; so he dashed into the subject at once. 
*' I suppose, sir, you Ve heard that Syd — 
Sydney — Miss Talbot — is going to be mar- 
ried ?" 

Then Jack saw by the Rector's look of 
mild surprise that the intelligence was 
wholly new to him. Indeed, there was no- 
thing that could have rendered it otherwise 
but the vague surmises and the gossip sure 
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to be caused by the appearance of Mr. 
Charleston driving so often up to the farm 
as he did ; but even these had not reached 
the rectory — or, at any rate, had not pene- 
trated beyond its kitchen. 

"Miss Talbot !— little Sydney!" cried 
the Rector. " You must mean her mother, 
John," though even as the Rector spoke it 
seemed to him an utter impossibility that 
any man in his senses could think of Mrs. 
Talbot as a wife. 

" Nobody's likely to come after kerl' 
said Jack, bluntly. " It's little Syd, sir ; 
and he's a fat fellow from London — old 
enough to be her father ; lots of money, I 
dare say, and I suppose that's why Mrs. 
Talbot has settled it all ; and Syd's but a 
child, and does n't know her own mind, and 
there's nobody to look after her unless you 
can do it, sir." 

" But I do n't see what I can do," said 
the Rector. 

13—2 
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He was shy, if Jack was not, and to go 
to Mrs. Talbot, of all the women in the 
world, and tell her she was not disposing 
of her daughter wisely, was an awkward 
thing to do. But then the thought of 
" Syd, who was such a child," as Jack said, 
rose before him — little Sydney, scarcely 
beyond the period of dolls and fairy tales, 
to enter on the grave estate of matrimony ! 
A child like that to take a leap from which 
he had shrunk all his life ! 

" I do n*t know what I can do," he re- 
peated; and yet he felt that something 
must be done. His little favourite — his 
dead sisters favourite — to be handed over, 
tied hand and foot, to a man of whom she 
could know nothing — to have her lot in life 
settled for her before she was old enough 
to know good from evil. Something must 
be done, and the remembrance of his late 
sister, and a certain codicil to her will, 
seemed to give the Rector some idea of 
what It Avere best to do. 
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" However, Til speak to Sydney," he said, 
" first. Before I say anything to her mother 
I will hear what the child herself has to say 
on the subject. Such a child, too," he 
added, wonderingly. " Who would have 
thought it ?" 

" It's no use speaking to Syd, sir," said 
Jack, '^ Fve done that. She has been so 
used to do as her mother tells her, that she 
has quite forgotten a girl has a right to a 
will of her own. Besides, when will you 
get to see her ?" 

Then Mr. Everett remembered that he 
had not seen Sydney for the last week. 
He had been so wrapped up in a parcel 
of rare old books which had newly come 
from London, and in a little correspondence 
upon some mediaeval relics which had been 
discovered in the crypt of his church — for 
he was a F.R.A.S. — that Sydney's absence 
from the Rectory had not excited the atten- 
tion it might otherwise have done. He had 
thought of her certainly. He could not let 
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a' day pass without thinking of the little 
creature who had stolen, like a streak of 
morning light, into the dull, grey evening 
of his life. But it had always been widi 
the reflection that she was better enjoy- 
ing this bright autumn weather amongst the 
brambles and the hills, than sitting on the 
window seat in his library with Chaucer, 
or even Shakspeare, on her lap. There 
would be time enough for that when the 
leaves were all down, and the cold winds 
blew unchecked over the bare branches and 
grey rocks to the sea. But he put a different 
and a more correct interpretation on Syd- 
ney's absence now. Mrs. Talbot was keep- 
ing her from the rectory in order that she 
might not acquaint him with the proposed 
change in her condition. That, in itself, 
did not look well ; but how could it be well 
for a girl of Sydney's age to be hurried into 
matrimony like this ? There would be no- 
thing for him but to see Mrs. Talbot; but. 
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before he went, he should like to make sure 
that Jack was correct in his suppositions, 
and learn how much he knew of the cha- 
racter and position of the supposed bride- 
groom. Jack did not give him too favour- 
able a portrait of the latter ; but the Rector, 
after making due allowances for a certain 
amount of prejudice which Jack's position 
might very well cause him to indulge in, 
saw enough to convince him that there 
might be more desirable husbands for a 
<:ountry girl of sixteen than Mr. Charleston) 
a man about town, and verging on his for- 
tieth' year.' He would go the next day — 
the very next — ^and, perhaps j what he had 
to tell Mrs. Talbot as to Sydney's future 
might make her less anxious to marry her 
daughter so easily. But of that he said no- 
thiiig to Jack; Sydney's inheritance might 
lie afar' off— rif she were to marry Mn 
Charleston it should certainly not be ren-^ 
dered any-nearer by him* 
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The next morning, when Mrs. Talbot 
was luxuriating in her novels, the Rector 
was shown in to her. Sydney was by^ 
busily sewing. For herself, Mrs. Talbot 
despised needlework, as " unworthy an im- 
mortal being ;" so the immortal being lay- 
on her sofa, and read her novel, while Syd- 
ney, whose immortality was not supposed to 
be any hindrance to her utility, did whatever 
sewing Rachel had neither time nor incli- 
nation for. Mrs. Talbot received the Rec- 
tor with more warmth than usual ; as there 
was no resident squire he was, of course, the 
first gentleman in the parish ; but, if there 
had Ijeen a dozen resident squiresses, Mrs^ 
Talbot would still have thought herself the 
first lady in it. And she assumed a little 
maternal solicitude, and sent Sydney into 
the garden, telling her not to tire her eyes 
out over that foolish stitching; and was thea 
disposed to be more gracious to the Rector 
than ever. In fact, she fairly condescended 
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to him. She had come, within the last 
week — with that happy facility she pos- 
sessed of drawing food for her self-love and 
self-laudation out of everything that befel 
her — to look upon Sydney's approaching 
marriage as entirely due to the admirable 
manner in which she had been brought up, 
and Mr. Charleston's admiration of herself. 
By this time, too, she was fully persuaded 
that he would have had herself, if he 
could have done so ; and, therefore, all the 
worldly prosperity and the social elevation 
to which Sydney was likely to attain as the 
wife of a possible baronet, were matters for 
which she might honestly take all the credit. 
Mr. Everett felt the difference in her, and, 
ascribing it to the true cause, felt more than 
ever uncertain as to the success of his mis- 
sion. But still something must be done. 
Thinking of the child whose eyes had rested 
but a moment since in such shy, kindly re- 
cognition of him, he felt as angry as the 
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gentleness of his nature permitted him to 
feel with the mother who was thus pre- 
maturely thrusting her into the cares and 
perils of womanhood. 

There was a little forced talk between 
them. Mrs. Talbot always said the Rector 
-T— poor man ! — had no idea beyond his vil- 
lage ; and, as she took no interest in that 
little world, and had very little knowledge 
of that other and, perhaps, dearer one which 
the shelves of his library held, the conver- 
sation, of course, could not be expected to 
flow very fluently. Mrs. Talbot always 
considered she talked down to the Rector, 
who was much more at home with the light 
literature of two thousand years ago than 
with that of our own day, and the Rector 
found it very difficult indeed to talk "down" 
enough to her. But when the weather and 
the crops, and the state of Mrs. Talbot's 
health, had all been disposed of, the old 
gentleman brought the subject near at his 
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heart on the carpet by inquiring if it was 
true that Mrs. Talbot was likely before long 
to receive congratulations on her daughter's 
marriage ? 

: He spoke so gravely, and so sadly, that 
condolences would have been a better word, 
and Mrs, Talbot showed that she under- 
stood his tone by her manner of answering 
his question: — 

" Possibly, there might be such a subject 
for congratulations, but it would be prema-i 
ture, as yet, to have the subject openly 
spoken of; only this she might say — ^that 
her daughter s prospects were such as to 
repay her for all her anxieties and sacri-^ 
fices on her account, and it would not be 
very long before Sydney would move 
in that sphere to which she was born> 
and from which she and her mother had 
been so long shut out by adverse circum^i 
stances/' 

This was said with Mrs. Talbot's auste* 
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rest dignity ; she evidently meant to over- 
awe the rector. 

But the rector was not overawed — only 
made desperate in Sydney's behalf. 

" My little friend is very young," he said, 
" to venture on such a step. I hope you 
will pardon my speaking very plainly, on 
account of the great interest I and my late 
sister have always taken in her. I believe 
the gentleman is considerably her senior, 
and Sydney herself is such a child. I 
should not speak as I am doing, but that it 
has occurred to me that you might be over 
anxious as to her future. Of course, I can- 
not tell from what sources your own income 
is derived, but, if it should die with you, 
you might have thought that the best way 
of providing for Miss Talbot would be to 
give her a husband. I would relieve your 
mind of all fear on that score ; Sydney need 
never know want, either in my lifetime or 
after it." 
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Mrs. Talbot drew herself up, and looked 
her haughtiest, but she wanted to know 
what the rector had further to say; and, 
therefore, she inclined her head, as an in- 
dication that he had her permission to pro- 
ceed. He continued : — 

" I would not ask you to break this mar- 
riage off altogether, but I think it would be 
well to delay it for a year or two, so as to 
give Sydney time to know something of 
this gentleman before she marries him, and 
to feel sure that he is one with whom she 
can really trust her life. Good heavens !" 
said the Rector, warming as he thought of 
the utter childishness of the intended bride, 
** put it to yourself, madam ! what has she 
ever seen to enable her to form anything 
like a judgment in so momentous a matter? 
A year or two would be nothing at her age, 
and if she should see cause to change her 
opinion of her intended bridegroom, it 
would be matter of congratulation that you 
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had given her the opportunity of doing so. 
And I may tell you that my late sister has 
taken care of her little favourite. She has 
left her in her will a small independency, to 
<:ome to her at my death ; it is not much, 
but no woman having so much need marry 
for a home ; it is about two hundred a year, 
and I had always intended, should Miss 
Talbot fix her choice on any one who would 
be the better for such an addition to his 
means, to let her have that income at once. 
I take it that would not be the case with 
Mr. Charleston ; but in a year or two, if 
freedom of choice were allowed her, she 
might fix that choice on some one a little 
nearer her own age, and with tastes and 
habits more congenial to her own than Mr. 
Charleston's are likely to be/' 

Perhaps the Rector was thinking of Jack, 
whose secret, old bachelor as he was, he 
had divined the previous Sunday afternoon ; 
but, if for once in his life he had aspired to 
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become a match-maker, such aspiration was 
to be checked at once. 

"Only two hundred a year!" thought Mrs. 
Talbot, as she drew out her handkerchief, 
and hid her face in it — " and that not in her 
own control until after his death !" It was 
not worth while for Sydney to throw Mr. 
Charleston over on the chance of obtaining 
it a little sooner ; if it had been a thousand, 
and she, Mrs. Talbot, might have had the 
control of it, it would have been diffe- 
rent ; but, as it was, she felt Mr, Everett's 
interference only an insult — or, at any rate, 
she was disposed to let him see she consi- 
dered it as such. 

" I was not prepared for this," she mur- 
mured from behind the handkerchief. 
" This insult might have been spared me. 
To have it thought that I should weigh 
my child's feelings against a mere question 
of income ! or as if I, her mother, were not 
the best and only judge of her happiness." 
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Mr. Everett murmured something in 
deprecation, but the lady only moved her 
head with a semi-tragic air. 

" You have quite misunderstood me, Mr. 
Everett — you have always misunderstood 
me. Mine is not the class of mind with 
which your experience of these village 
clods has brought you into contact — I have 
always felt that — always felt that mine 
were thoughts and feelings into which you 
were incapable of entering ; but for such a 
misconception as this I was not prepared !" 

There was something like a sob heard 
from behind the perfumed handkerchief; 
but, seeing that Mr. Everett still kept his 
place, as if he had not yet yielded up the 
point as regarded Sydney, the lady rose, 
and walked towards the door, which Mr. 
Everett, with his usual politeness, opened 
for her. She turned as she went out — 

'' I will try to forgive you, sir ; but I am 
afraid it can hardly be just yet.'' 
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There was nothing left for Mr. Eve- 
rett but to go, which he did, feeling yery 
angry both with Mrs. Talbot and himself. 
She might have spared him that Parthian 
arrow of her forgiveness. He looked 
round for Sydney as he walked slowly 
down the avenue, but she was not in sight ; 
he would have liked a few words with her. 
Could nothing be done to save this child, 
even in spite of herself ? Nothing ! his 
common-sense told him there was no help 
for her, and he had done very little good 
by interfering. He was hurt and angry ; 
the child he had learned to grow so fond of 
would be taken out of his life altogether, 
and be brought — almost compelled — to make 
the most pitiful sacrifice of herself that a 
woman can make. He was a charitable 
man generally, but just now he was dis- 
posed to take a very uncharitable view of 
Mr. Charleston, and to think evil of him, 
because that had become bright and plea- 
voL. I. 14 
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sant in the other^s eyes which, had so Ibiig^ 
been bright and pleasant in his own. And 
in this frame of mind, sore and suffering- 
from what was really a great trouble, one 
of those minor annoyances met him which 
always come with such doubly-irritating 
force when the nerves are tried and the 
temper chafed by some greater trial than 
usual. As he passed the church, and 
thought ruefully of the day when he 
should be called upon to give Sydney away 
with his own hands, in his own despite, he 
caught a faint whiff of tobacco — a smell he 
detested — and saw a slight curl of smoke, 
such as might ascend from a pipe well- 
filled with shag. 

In another moment the pipe was out of 
scent and sight : but the Rector knew what 
was going on, and turning round by the 
church, proceeded to the small side-door, 
which opened right into the little vestry, 
and there, as he expected, found Josiah 
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Watkins, clerk, sexton, and keeper of the 
church generally, ** redding things up a bit," 
with his short clay pipe in his mouth. 

The Rector hated smoking with a hatred 
worthy of the royal author of *' The Coun- 
terblast against Tobacco." It was, in his 
belief, an unclean and pernicious practice; 
but still he tried to tolerate it as much as 
in him lay amongst his people. A working 
man might find some solace in it at the close 
of his day's work, which he himself could 
not understand, and therefore (especially if 
the pipe was smoked by the man's own 
fireside) the Rector would not set his face 
too rigidly against it. But Josiah Watkins' 
pipe was an especial abomination — he 
smoked it in season and out of season, 
when he was digging graves and cleaning 
up the church ; if he could have had his 
own way, the Rector believed that he would 
have taken it into the reading-desk with 
him ; the pipe was a constant trouble to 

14 — 2 
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Mr. Everett ; he was sure that his surplices 
smelled of the odious weed, and when he 
went into the vestry to change his gown^ 
there was often such an evil odour about 
the place as to bring on a fit of coughing^ 
that exhausted him before he began his 
sermon. He had spoken upon this sub- 
ject to Josiah Watkins, with as much seve- 
rity as he knew how to assume, threatened 
him over and over again with the loss of 
his situation, and pointed out all the evil 
consequences likely to arise from an in- 
dulgence in the pernicious weed in un- 
lawful times and places. But Josiah was 
not to be turned from the error of his ways. 
As to dismissing him from his situation, he 
almost laughed in the Rector s face when he 
hinted at such a thing. He had been clerk 
and sexton at Nordown church for the last 
forty years, " and who ever heard of such 
a thing," he said, incredulously, '* as sending- 
him away at that time of day T' and he 
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turned a deaf ear to all the Rector s admoni- 
tions as to the evil consequences sure to 
result to the habitual smoker. He had 
smoked his pipe for more than fifty years, 
and he'd never found himself the worse for 
it. He was as young a man now for his 
years as any in the parish, and if tobacco 
was like to kill, tobacco would have done 
it long before this. 

Josiah smoked on, quite regardless of 
the eyes that were watching him. He was 
clearing up the vestry ; while his late wife 
lived, she had had a small allowance for 
attending to that and the church, but 
during her last illness, which had been a 
very long one, Josiah had taken the duty 
on himself, rather than lose the remunera- 
tion for it, and since her death he had kept 
to the double work as a matter-of-course, 
the Rector not liking to interfere. Indeed, 
although Mr. Everett had now been five- 
and- twenty years in the village, Josiah had 
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a way of letting him see at times that 
he was only a new comer, compared to 
himself, who had been '* born in the place, 
as all his folks afore him." So that now 
when the Rector saw Josiah with a pipe in 
his mouth, he felt that there was a battle 
before him in which he was likely to get 
the worst, as he had already done in that 
encounter of his with Mrs. Talbot 

Josiah, the clerk, was a little man, like the 
Rector, but, unlike the Rector — who was 
so thin and spare that if he had not been 
well-known as a very moderate churchman, 
he might have been suspected of an undue 
tendency to asceticism — Josiah was rosy and 
cheery-looking, with a complexion which, in 
spite of his wrinkles, was so clear and 
healthy, that that old simile of a well-kept 
winter apple, was the only one by which you 
. could describe it. He had a fine head of grey 
hair, keen, twinkling blue eyes, and a general 
wholesomeness of appearance, which even 
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the odour of tobacco that hung for ever 
about him could not do away with. He 
was brushing up and arranging the vestry 
now, and no woman could have done it 
more neatly ; but whenever that pipe jcame 
too near the Rector s surplice, he gave a 
little shudder, and when it approached the 
old carved wood-work he felt as a farmer 
might^ have done who had seen a child 
playing with matches near his finest hay- 
stack. 

Indeed, there was some reason for appre- 
hension. The vestry was wainscoted with 
oak, black with age, and worm-eaten. The 
table and the chairs were as old as the church, 
and so was the cupboard in which the regis- 
ters were kept. There was a ponderous 
lock to the door of this cupboard, and there 
was an immense amount of iron about the 
hinges ; but still, if a fire had taken place, 
the cupboard and the books within it would 
soon have been destroyed. But the Rector 
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was not much disturbed about his r^^ers. 
No questions were very likely to arise, 
amongst the rural population with whom he 
had to deal, of disputed inheritances or lost 
succession; but the old carvings on the 
walls, the massive oaken settle, the pon- 
derous chairs and tables, were treasures to 
an antiquarian, and it made his flesh fairly 
creep when he saw Josiah Watkins moving 
amongst all these valued relics with that 
pipe stuck in his mouth. He must speak, 
and he would speak, and it should be to 
the purpose ; only by this time he might 
have known that Josiah Watkins, in his 
way, was as impracticable a subject as Mrs. 
Talbot in hers. 

** I can't have this, Watkins, I really 
can't," he said; and Josiah turned round, and, 
for the first time conscious that the Rector 
was at hand, said, in apparent amazement, 
although perfectly conscious that it was his 
pipe to which Mr. Everett was objecting — 
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" What is it you can't be having, sir ? 
it's the reg'lar day for doin' out the vestry/' 

** You know what I mean, Watkins," said 
the Rector, sternly. " How many times 
have I told you that, smoke as much as 
you please at your own fireside, I have 
nothing to say against it, bad as I think 
the habit to be ; but in the church it is out 
of place, and dangerous in the extreme. 
This old woodwork is as dry as tinder, and 
the least carelessness on your part, and we 
might have the whole place, church and all, 
on fire." 

" It '11 never be set o' fire through me," 
said Josiah. He had not taken his pipe 
out of his mouth even now, but had simply 
removed it to one side, so that, even while 
speaking, he could catch something like a 
whiff or two. " I 've been about this place 
forty year, sir ; had my pipe as reg'lar as 
the hours come round, an' has there ever 
been heard talk of a fire yet ?" 
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" But the fire may still happen," said the 
Rector ; " and the smell is, to say the least, 
unseemly in such a place." 

" It's a deal more seemly than the moths, 
an' nothin' but tobacco would keep them 
under," said Josiah. " They Ve in they old 
hassocks, an' the cushions that you would 
have put away, an' my belief is they're in the 
very woodwork too; we should be swarmin' 
with them, or with other vermin, if it was n't 
for the pipe comin' here now and then." 
' " Beating the cushions in the open air 
would answer the purpose quite as well," 
said the Rector, "and I never heard of 
moths getting into woodwork. I should be 
very sorry, Josiah, to see another clerk in 
your place ; but I can t reconcile it with my 
duty to retain you here if you persist in 
smoking in so unsuitable a place. Think 
what it would be to have these fine old 
walls destroyed?" 

" I do think of it," said Josiah ; ** I knew 
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every inch of 'em long before you saw 
'em, sir. I was on'y a boy ten year old 
when I came with my mother to help her 
in the scrubbing. My folks an' I have 
been about the place this hundred years. 
I did n't think when you came to it, sir — 
on'y the day before yesterday, as one may 
say — that I was to hear talk of being sent 
away. As if I should n't have more regard 
for the old church than them that has only 
known it for two or three years or so. Still, 
I'm never one to fuss about trifles — I hope 
I know my duty to my betters too well for 
that; and so, if the pipe must be done away 

- with, why it must, though it '11 be shortenin' 
my days to do without it, for the damp 
from these old stones strikes up that chill 
that I expect to be laid up with rheumatiz 
•when the winter's half over. However, 
them that has their livin' to get must get it, 
though it does seem odd-like to hear talk 

< of my hurtin' the old place that I know 
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every stick and stone of. Sent away, too ! 
Just as if Fd come into it only yesterday — 
well, well !" and Josiah put the pipe in his 
pocket, greatly to the Rector's alarm. " I 
only hope my asthma will let me give out 
the hymns loud enough to be heard by folks 
this winter ; but it '11 be gettin' the better of 
me, or I'm much mistaken, now I can't take 
a pipe to keep it under." 

" But you can smoke at home, Josiah/^ 
said the Rector; "I never objected to 
that." 

" It's the damp here that's so dreadful," 
said Josiah ; "an' when one's rubbin' up the 
brasses in the aisle, it's enough to kill one. 
Well, well — we can but die once, which is 
a main good thing, I sometimes fancy, for 
them that has their livin' to get, or else 
poor folks might find it was expected of 
them over and over again." 

** You could give up the cleaning of the 
church," said the Rector ; " indeed, I have 
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sometimes thought the work was too heavy 
for you." 

" Give it up, sir ! No, that shall never 
be said of me," answered Josiah. " TU do 
my duty by the old place as long as I can 
hold together, as I've done it these last 
forty year — that is, unless Tm sent away, 
for these ain't the times that long service 
seems much thought on. No, FU never 
give it up unless Fm druv to ; the church 
alius has been a credit to my folks an' to 
me ; we 've stood by it these hundred 
years, an' I'll keep to it till the end — that 
is, if I'm allowed," said Josiah, with the 
air of a martyr ; " but with changes an 
chances, an' new-comers about a place, 
there's never no knowing anything for sar- 
tin' ; but, unless I'm just druv away, I'll 
keep here to the end." 

" Then, at all events, I hope it will not 
be with a pipe in your mouth," said the 
Rector, with a laudable attempt at severity. 
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" Do n't be afraid, sir ; I know my place, 
an' that such as I are bound to conform to 
their betters, an' the asthma and the moths 
may have it their own way for me," said 
Josiah, more martyr-like than ever. 

The Rector went his way, feeling very 
doubtful whether this apparent victory was 
not in reality as great a defeat as the one 
he had openly sustained at Mrs. Talbot's 
hands, and more than half afraid that, as 
soon as he was well out of sight, the pipe 
would be drawii out of Josiah's pocket, and 
he would puff away more heartily than 
ever. 

In which fear, subsequent events proved 
that he was perfectly justified. 




CHAPTER XL 

J 

THE MASTER TAKES HIS SLAVE. 

^T was only a week after Mr. 

Everett's useless appeal to Mrs. 

Talbot that Sydney stood before 
him in the old church, with Mr. Charleston 
opposite, and he was performing his priestly 
functions in making them man and wife. 
It was the most distasteful task he had ever 
had to do, but it was neither one which he 
could refuse to perform, nor for which he 
could find a substitute. The marriage had 
been hurried on because Mr. Charleston 
had received intelligence that his mother 
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had been taken dangerously ill at Wroxend 
House, his brother's place in Hertfordshire, 
and her recovery was looked upon as more 
than doubtful. Mr. Charleston felt very 
sorry when he received the intelligence, and 
he would have hurried off to Hertfordshire 
without losing a day, had it not been for 
Sydney. If he went at once, and if his 
mother died, he could not with any decency 
marry before six months had elapsed ; and 
in six months what might not happen ? 
Mrs. Talbot had told him of the Rectors 
interference, and had rather magnified the 
force of the one or two allusions he had 
made to the discrepancy between the ages 
of the intended bride and bridegroom. 
Then, too, he had seen Jack about the 
place, and, although there was, perhaps, no 
occasion to be jealous of Jack at present, a 
few months might modify Sydney's views 
of him very considerably. Besides, he 
wanted his toy — six months was too long 
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"to wait for its possession. Of course, he 
would be sorry to lose his mother, and if it 
-would have been of any service to her to 
]have postponed his marriage, he would have 
'done so. But it could not do that, and, 
therefore, it was every way better that he 
rshould marry at once ; and then, if the be- 
ireavement which seemed so probable did 
.befall him, he should be the better able to 
Jbear it. At any rate, Mr. Charleston was 
.resolved that his mothers illness was no 
valid reason why his marriage should be 
put off. 

He did not find Mrs. Talbot very hard 
to deal with. As Sydney was to be mar- 
ried, the sooner the better. She had made 
up her mind to the sacrifice, she informed 
him, and therefore was prepared to permit 
its completion a little sooner than she had 
at first expected. Rachel was the only 
one who grumbled, as she had to sit up 
half of one night to get a white dress ready 

VOL. I. 15 
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for her young mistress to be married in. 
But even she, till the very morning of the 
ceremony, was not told the exact day it 
would take place, Mr. Charleston having a 
nervous horror of figuring, even before a 
village crowd, in the character of happy 
bridegroom. He drove over from Trent- 
on-Sea, in a close carriage, on the morning 
of the day, and handed Sydney, looking a 
great deal more like a frightened school- 
girl going out to her first party than a 
bride expectant, into it. Mrs. Talbot, tear- 
ful, half fainting (at least, to all appear- 
ance) but most elaborately dressed — Rachel 
had had no time to spare for Sydney on 
that morning — followed, and then that vir- 
tuous hand-maiden, looking crosser than 
ever, took her place by the bridegroom.. 
That was all ; no wedding cortige could 
possibly be simpler, and, as they drove off,. 
Mrs. Hazeldine looked at her daughter-in-^ 
law — 
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■■ ' I 

** He can never have taken that child 
away to marry her like this, Ann — do you 
think it's that, or is it only a bit of plea- 
surin' ?" 

Anil shook her head. 

" I asked Rachel what she was so busy 
about when she came into the kitchen for 
hot water, but she seemed in one of her 
queer ways, and just told me she had more 
on her hands than she knew what to do 
with, and she would give something if her 
mistress knew her own mind one day from 
another. But Rachel is always like that — 
she has a temper that must be a sore trial 
to her." 

" It's a sore trial to those about her," 
said Mrs. Hazeldine. " But Mrs. Talbot 
surely can't be thinkin' of marryin* a child 
like that ! Maybe he's only taken them to 
Trent-on-Sea for a day's pleasurin' — only 
it seems odd for Miss Sydney to be havin' 
a white frock — and so late in the year, too ; 

15—2 
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only her mother never did dress her like 
other folks." 

" But why should Rachel go ?" asked 
Ann. 

" Maybe to wait on the old lady. She's 
one of those who should have been bom 
with a servant at her heels. No, there 11 
be a marriage, Ann, but not just yet. 
People like they do n't do things all in 
such a hurry as this would be." 

Then the two parted, one to her mending 
of the clean linen from the last week's heavy 
wash, the other to her dairy and pie making ; 
but, quietly as Mr. Charleston had arranged 
that his marriage should take place, it had 
one more spectator than he or any one else 
was aware of. 

Jack had had a holiday given him that 
day ; there was very little doing at the 
office, and therefore his master had said 
that he might remain at the farm till the 
Tuesday morning. But Jack had found 
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this especial holiday a burthen such as he 
had never endured before. What showld 
he do with it ? how should he spend it ? 
He had tried all the day before to see 
Sydney, if only for a minute, to ask her if 
she would not go out with him ; but Mr. 
Charleston had been there, and, if Sydney 
went out of doors at all, it was with him — 
a sight which did not at all conduce to the 
serenity of Jack's Sabbath. And that 
morning, though he got up early, and 
waited and whistled (as he had often waited 
and whistled before) under Sydney's win- 
dow, she only put her head out of it, and 
said, in a fluttered, frightened tone, ** Do n't 
stand there. Jack, I can't speak to you 
now." 

How was he to know that Rachel 
was in the room waiting with that white 
dress, which she had been up since three 
o'clock in the morning to finish, and telling 
Sydney to be quick and try it on, for that 
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^' missus would want her for at least two 
hours when breakfcist was over." 

Jack turned sullenly away, and, without 
waiting for breakfast, took a stroll over 
the cliffs, and far into the country, by hint- 
self, trying to work off the fever, of his 
mind by violent exercise. It took some 
hoiu^ to do this, and at last Jack, who was 
too young and vigorous for love alt<^ther 
to destroy his appetite, returned towards 
home. The route he took brought him 
past the church, and before the door he 
saw a sight so unusual as to cause him to 
stop, hungry as he was, and inquire into 
the meaning of it It was a close carriage, 
drawn by two horses, and looking, driver 
and all, as fair an imitation of a gentleman's 
own equipage as a hired vehicle generally 
does. ** Some folks come over from Trent- 
on-Sea to look at the brasses and the 
stones," thought Jack. " It s late in the 
season, too. I suppose old Watkins is 
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^showing, them over, and cramming them 
with all the lies, he can think of." 

In spite of his hunger, Jack thought he 
would go in. Josiah Watkins was a most 
-amusing cicerone; besides. Jack, always 
rather given to curiosity, thought he should 
like to see who the strangers were who had 
thought it worth while to hire a carriage 
and pair to see the old relics of the Beau- 
voirs. So Jack went into the church, and so 
it came to pass that he saw Sydney Talbot 
before the altar, and the old Rector, looking 
as if he was at a burial instead of a mar- 
riage, reading the service that was to join 
Jier and Mr. Charleston together. 

For one moment Jack felt as if the. whole 
world was going round with him. He 
staggered to one of the pillars, and there 
listened in a petrified amazement to what 
was going on. As Mr. Everett went 
slowly on with the service. Jack felt as if 
he, must speak — as if he must cry out 
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against the sin and the shame of giving the:: 
child who stood there, so unconscious of all 
to which she was pledging herself, of the 
true meaning of the yoke which she was. 
laying on herself for ever, to the man who^ 
Jack Jn his heart believed, had bought her 
of her mother as deliberately as he might, 
enter any warehouse and purchase the- 
goods it held for sale. But what could he. 
do ? He was only a boy, dependent oa- 
his own mother, and this man was rich,, 
and Sydney's mother had given her to him ; 
and Sydney herself, in the very blindness, 
of her innocence, knew nothing of the 
sacrifice she was making, nor of the paia 
she was inflicting upon him. There was 
nothing for him but to stand there and see 
this hollow farce, which he felt might: 
involve the tragedy of a lifetime. He was- 
as helpless as the old man who had to go^ 
through the formula his priestly office 
enjoined, and give, however grudgingly 
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and reluctantly, still irrevocably for ever, 
the little creature who had taught him, 
childless celibate though he was, some 
faint idea of what a father s love might be. 
Oh! the misery of such helplessness! 
To be bound hand and foot, and let the 
vulture tear one's heart! It seems as ^ if, 
let him rend his fiercest with claw and beak, 
still, still the pangs would be easier to bear 
if one could only shriek and struggle while 
enduring them. But dumb impatience 
while one's very soul is rending! Jack 
felt as if he could have given his life if 
word or act of his would have saved that 
girl from the fate to which she was 
pledging herself — from the chains to which, 
in her blind ignorance, she was so meekly 
holding up her hands ; but word or act of 
his would be worse than powerless. If he 
could not be punished for them, they would 
punish her the more, and she herself might 
be the first to condemn him for bringing, it 
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migfat be, the su^Mdoos and the doubts of 
die master to whom she was swearing 
fealty upon her. 

He was compelled to stand diere, as it 
were, and see all the usual cerenKMiy gcme 
through ; and then, when the Rector closed 
his book, and turned sadly and gravely to- 
wards the vestry. Jack felt as those may 
once have felt who saw the axe descendii^ 
on the head that had lain in their own 
bosom, or closed the eyes that had been 
the one light of their home With the 
shutting of the vestry door, it seemed to 
Jack as though a black curtain was falling 
over all his life. 

He hurried away, poor boy ! that hun- 
ger of his which had been so clamorous 
a few minutes back quite forgotten. -It 
seemed years since he had stood beneath 
Sydney's window, and called to her to 
come out* Never more should he call on 
her again. Never more should they ramble 
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along . the . hills, and stain their lips and 
hands with blackberries. That happy, 
childish time seemed centuries away. Had 
Sydney ever been his — his to protect and 
care for,^ and help as a, little sister, and to 
love as neither boys nor men can love the 
sweetest sister that was ever bom ! All oi 
a sudden the Sydney that had grown to be 
such an integral part of his life, was taken 
out of it, and by something worse than death. 
If she had only died, Jack, though, in spite 
of all his mother's religious training, posr 
sessed of a very scanty creed and not too 
reverent a spirit, would have been drawn to 
the unseen presence beyond the clouds, and, 
out of the very depths of his anguish, there 
would have risen a holier and a tenderer 
love for the angel that had once been by 
his side on earth. But how could he feel 
this for ** that man's wife T His Sydney 
was snatched from him, monopolized, ab- 
sorbed into another, coarser, grosser exist- 
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cnce, her own sweet identity lost for ever. 
There was no hope, and there could be no 
resignation ; nofliing but a dull, blank, im- 
potent despair, and a fierce, bitter hatred 
against the man who had robbed him, and 
robbed Sydney, too, by letting her thus 
bestow herself upon him, before the child 
could realize all it was that she had 
given. 

As he staggered upward along Cott's 
Hill, he found himself, he knew not how, 
on the very spot where he had sat down 
with Sydney such a few days before. 
Then he flung himself down on the 
ground, and cried — fairly cried, helplessly 
and passionately as any woman — for the 
child-love that he had lost, and whose 
memory would henceforth make that plea- 
sant resting-place bare as any desert to 
him. And when, hours after, he rose up 
from the earth, and looked around, he felt as 
if in taking leave of that spot, he was saying 
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a solemn farewell to Sydney herself. And 
then he went down the hill, and there was 
a look on his face when it met his mother s 
eyes that she had never seen there before, 
and which told her more of the truth than 
she had ever yet guessed at. 

And, meanwhile, they had been com- 
pleting the wedding formulas in the vestry 
after the usual fashion. Sydney had 
written her name in the register in the 
slight, angular hand which all girls used 
at that time. Mr. Charleston had signed 
his boldly and legibly. Mrs. Talbot and 
Rachel had inscribed theirs as the two wit- 
nesses ; and then, when the Rector had 
seen that the certificate was all in due 
form, he had, still with the grave, sad look 
he had worn all that morning, given it to 
the bride. She took it, and then, with the 
half-childish manner usual to her, as if she 
hardly knew what the document was worth, 
or why it was given to her, handed it to 
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her mother. Mrs. Talbot, who had been: 
playing the part of the distressed parent, 
and leaning on Rachel during the whole of ■ 
the ceremony, received it, and made an 
effort to slip it into the pocket of her silk 
dress. But she was too much occupied in 
flourishing her handkerchief with suitable 
grace, to pay attention to what she was 
about, and so the slip of paper fell under 
the heavy oaken table by which she sat, 
and there it lay, unnoticed by any one, till 
they had all left the church, but Josiah 
Watkins, when he picked it up, and putting 
it in the register shut both in the cupboard 
in the wall, and securely locked the strong 
iron-clamped oaken door. 

" They'll be sendin' to me for a copy,*' 
said he, " after a bit, when they find none 
of them's got it ; an' it'll be as good as a 
half-crown then ; an' I shall get nothin' but 
a * thank ye' now, if I give it to any on 
'em." 
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"^ Mr;: Everett shook h^nds with the bride- 
groom, and tried to congratulate him; but 
broke down in the attempt And he could 
say nothing to Sydney but one long ** God 
bless you," while he held her hatid sadly 
and tremulously. Then she left the church, 
and, an hour after, left Trent-on-Sea, never 
to look on the old place again, leaving her 
childhood also, with the other old familiar 
things, behind her. And so we turn over 
a new page in her life. We shall see 
nothing more of this sweet, wild Sydney 
Talbot now. All the happy woodland 
days are done with — all the careless time 
that her boy-lover brightened so wonder- 
fully for her. She is going out into the 
world, and her life begins in eai'nest, and 
that conflict is coming on in which she will 
risk even more than life, in her mad, pas- 
sionate struggle against the injustice that 
would never have been borne with all 
these years, but must have been done 
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away with as a shameful and monstrous 
stain on the statutes of a civilized nation, 
were it not that, more than any other, it 
is so purely and emphatically — ^a "Woman's 
Wrong." 




CHAPTER XII. 



Sydney's married life. 



SMALL house, and a large gar- 
den, such as five-and-twenty 
years ago might be met with 
here and there in Brompton, and the house 
with no other view from its front windows 
but the lawn and flower-beds of its own 
demesne, or the branches of the trees which 
grew in its neighbour's. It was a pretty 
place enough, with a great air of rurality 
about it and its neighbourhood, and if you 
had been in the litde drawing-room look- 
ing out on the late roses and autumn flowers 
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with which the garden was bright, you 
would have found it hard to believe you 
were so near the greatest city in the world, 
and have thought it matter for regret if 
told that, before many years, the advance of 
brick and mortar, and above all of stucco, 
would sweep this and many another such 
pleasant leafy nook away, and another 
town of terraces and squares would arise in 
their place as offshoots to the great Baby- 
lon. 

In this drawing-room Mrs. Talbot and 
her daughter Sydney were seated one fine 
September afternoon, and there was a boy 
of four years old, with an unmistakable 
likeness to the latter, playing with his toy- 
bricks on the rug. Mrs. Talbot had altered 
and aged during the five years that had 
elapsed since her daughters marriage. 
She was more wrinkled and thinner than 
ever, although quite as carefully dressed ; 
and there was a vacant look in the eyes, and 
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a general feebleness in the manner and the 
voice, which told of a greater change than 
Ave years should have brought about.. In 
fact, just one fortnight after Sydney's mar- 
riage, her mother had been seized with 
paralysis. That worthy young woman^ 
Rachel, had given her mistress notice a few 
days previously, and as she had engaged 
herself to be married to the widowed shoe- 
maker, who was about to depart for Ausr 
tralia, declined to make any alteration in 
her plans, on account of her mistress's sud 
■den illness. Thus it came to pass that 
Mrs. Talbot was left in the hands of the 
good people of Westhorpe Farm, who did 
their best, kindly enough, by her till Mrs. 
Hazeldine found rest from her labours, and 
those of Mrs. Richard so increased that she 
was unable to attend sufficiently to the 
invalid. Then Sydney, not without some 
difficulty, had induced her husband to let 
her bring her mother home. 

16 — 2 
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Mrs. Talbot had partially recovered. She^ 
had now nearly the full use of her limbs^ 
and was able to pay as much attention as. 
ever to her toilette. But her mind had 
!)ccome affected ; her memory was very un- 
certain, and she rambled in her talk, and she 
had too a habit, which her son-in-law occa- 
sionally found rather annoying, of thinking- 
aloud ; and as Mrs. Talbot's opinions or 
others were not often favourable ones, such 
utterances had not, during the few months- 
she had resided at Brompton, conduced to 
the happiness of the family circle ; but for 
some little time past, Mr. Charleston had 
been in no state to be annoyed by them^ 
his own ailments confining him pretty 
much to his room, from which he took. 
care that his wife's mother should be ex- 
cluded. 

Things had not gone altogether well 
with Mr. Charleston since his marriage- 
His mother had recovered from her illness^ 
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"but she had been seriously offended, first 
that he had not taken the wife unto himself 
ivhom she had chosen for him, next at the 
wife he had taken. " A mere nobody, and 
penniless !" as she said, and then, as Mr. 
Charleston did not take this quite as calmly 
as he might have done, she .grew yet 
more and more irate, and ended by stop- 
ping the very handsome allowance with 
^which she had hitherto supplemented his 
income. 

That really was a trouble to Mr. Charles- 
ton. His wife had not only brought him 
nothing, but was actually costing him six 
Tiundred a year. There v/as an end to 
the charming little scheme of life which he 
had mapped out for himself, to the pleasant 
little bachelor suppers, the snug dinners at 
the " Star and Garter," the delights of still 
jnixing in the circle he had so adorned, and 
of yet possessing a haven of refuge, a per- 
fect dove's nest of his own, to come back 
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to whenever he was weary of that gayer 
outer world. He could not possibly do all 
this upon fourteen hundred a year ; that is, 
not if he were to keep his dove's nest as. 
softly feathered as he had always Intended it 
should be ; and it would be impossible for 
him to move in the circles in which he had 
hitherto moved, with diminished means. 
What was to be done ? Was he to be no- 
thing but a married man, content with such 
domestic luxuries as his altered income 
would allow him, and keeping such a check 
on his personal expenditure as would alone 
enable the manage to be conducted with 
anything like reasonable comfort ? Mn 
Charleston thought long and earnestly on 
these subjects, and at last he resolved to 
add to his means by embarking the re- 
mainder of his capital in sundry specula- 
tions, which had been recommended to him 
as likely to turn out very profitable ones, 
and try if thus he should not be able to 
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carry out his scheme of uniting bachelor 
and benedict felicity. 

Things went at first very well, and he 
was able to keep up the pretty little house 
at Brompton in such style as quite satisfied 
him, and to indulge almost as freely as he 
had ever done in those little recreations, in 
which he especially delighted. Sydney 
was very simple in her tastes, and he did 
not spoil her by fostering more extravagant 
ones. He took her into no society ; he 
could not afford it, he said, after the loss 
she had brought upon him. He brought 
some of his friends to see her, but after all, 
that was as cheap a way of entertaining 
them as any he could think of, so that on 
the whole, if Mr. Charleston had only been 
a little less anxious to make money rapidly, 
his marriage need have occasioned no cur- 
tailment whatever of his comforts. 
' But he could not let well alone. He 
had made so much that he felt as if he must 
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make more. He went a litde further, and 
a little further, and at last, just when he 
thought himself sure of trebling the capital 
with which he had first begun, there came 
a commercial crisis and a crash, and down 
came all Mr. Charleston's schemes of 
aggrandisement and prosperity, along with 
many another house of cards which had 
looked every whit as fine as his. 

He was so unused to failure, so com- 
pletely a great spoiled child, that this re- 
verse was in every way an overthrow. 
The life he had been leading had not been 
one to prepare him to bear it, for, for the 
last two or three years, his hours and his 
habits had been alike irregular. He was 
ill of sheer vexation and despite, and when 
his illness took the tangible form of gout, and 
the gout threatened to fly from his feet to his 
stomach, and the doctor looked grave, and 
hinted that he should like other advice to 
be called in, Mr. Charleston felt very much 
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alarmed for himself, and sent for his mo- 
ther, nominally on the ground that he 
should not like to leave the world without 
seeing her, but in reality because his faith 
in the strong, energetic old lady was such 
that he felt that if any one could keep him 
in it, that one would be his mother. 

He had sent a letter, asking her to come 
and see him, the day before this chapter 
opens, and he was upstairs in his bedroom 
now awaiting an answer, a little tremulously. 

He had sent Sydney away from him, 
telling her pettishly he was better without 
her; and she had come down to sit with 
her mother, and cheer herself a little by the 
sight of her child. Sydney looked more 
than five yeai's older since she had stood in 
the church in her little white frock, pro- 
mising love and obedience to the man up- 
stairs, who was now groaning with pain, 
and sometimes cursing her as if she had 
caused it. Five years had refined and de- 
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veloped her into a very beautiful woman, 
but no fair wear and tear, even of twice 
five years, should have brought that sad 
stedfastness into her eyes, nor that ominous 
firmness to the mouth. She looked like a 
woman who feels that the chief end and 
aim of her life is endurance, and who has 
made up her mind to perform the task 
steadily and bravely. Her face brightened 
whenever it turned towards her child, and, 
if her eyes fell on him, there came into them 
something of that look which, when her 
young lover had last held her hands, he had 
so prayed to see — a passion, and a light, 
and a warmth such as no human being but 
that child had ever called forth. She had 
missed love, as love is ordinarily defined. 
That crown of human life, the full, true 
perfectness of affection between man and 
woman, was not for her. It had gone by 
her altogether. If but for two or three 
years longer she had been left in the nest 
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from which Mr. Charleston had taken her, 
she must have inevitably felt it foF John 
Hazeldine. It would have risen in her 
heart as naturally as flowers come from 
buds, or fruit from blossoms. But this was 
not to be; her husband had taken her, 
while yet a child, to himself, and, as she 
opened into womanhood, he for whom alone 
she should have felt such love as woman- 
hood brings with it, showed himself, day by 
day, one for whom that love would be im- 
possible. He did not treat her very badly, 
he did not insult her before her servants, 
and he never struck her — and, till lately, had 
never sworn at her or called her names ; 
but still, for any woman to be tied to such 
a being as John Lawrence Charleston for life 
was quite enough to prevent the possibility 
of such a life being a very happy one. 

She had found this out before she had 
been married to him a twelvemonth. She 
had seen that her new existence w^s to be 
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hopeless, loveless, joyless ; that do what 
she would, try what she would, her husband 
would never look upon her as more than a 
toy or a chattel, who existed solely for his 
pleasure. She had meant, in her child's 
heart, to be very fond of him when she 
married him, and thought that, as a matter 
of course, the fondness would come. She 
had been quite prepared to look up to hinx 
very much, and to regard her husband as a 
little god on earth. There were plenty of 
materials in Sydney Talbot for Mr. Charles- 
ton to have fashioned, if he had so pleased, 
into not only a good and obedient, but a very 
loving wife. There was the clay, plastic 
enough, but his was not the hand to mould 
it into form. She would not rebel, and she 
went on suffering quietly, wondering if this 
was all that life was meant for, and if every 
home was as cheerless as her own. She 
had no friends to complain to, and her 
mother was far away, even if of her mother 
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she could have made a confidante. She 
could only suffer, wonder, and be still, until 
at last a hope and a joy, such as she had 
never dreamed or thought of, dawned upon 
her. 

Unto this child there came a child. Syd- 
ney was not seventeen when her firstborn 
lay in her arms. Then something woke 
within her. A depth, a passion, a power 
of love, such as she had been hitherto 
utterly unconscious of, stirred within her 
soul. All the passion that other girls might 
lavish on a lover — all the affection other 
women might give a husband, were poured 
upon this little one. It seemed as if her 
heart had been full of love, and, till now, 
had never had anything to bestow it upon. 
This child, too, had been bought at the 
risk of her life. She had had to pay far 
more than the usual price which women 
have to give before they can hold an infant 
in their arms. For days It' had been un- 
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certain whether mother and child would 
not die together. But when her travail 
was over, and Sydney — faint, white, and 
even yet hardly more than a step from 
death's door — clasped her child in her arms, 
she felt as if all those days and nights of 
torture had not been too great a price to 
pay for the little unconscious treasure nest- 
ling in her arms. 

She had another child given her, and 
that she lost at six months old. How can 
I speak of what she suffered ? Were there 
ever words in any tongue to tell of what 
mothers bear in such bereavements ! And 
she had no husband's bosom to rest upon 
in this bitter trial. The dead child was a 
girl — the living one a boy. On the whole, 
Mr. Charleston, looking at the possible ba- 
ronetcy, did not see that there was so very 
much to be distressed about. But the child 
that was left was, if possible, more precious 
than ever to the mother, though, as time 
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went on, and the first bitterness of her 
grief for the one that had been taken passed 
away, she sometimes felt that it would be a 
better thing to see it in its coffin, and to 
think of it as for ever an innocent and 
cherished thing among the angels, than to 
watch it growing up coarse, hard, selfish, 
like its father, wasting its own life, and 
blighting that of some unhappy creature, as 
that father had blighted hers. 

But these were only passing thoughts. 
Mothers — young mothers especially — are, 
happily for them, the most hopeful beings 
upon earth. She would do her best to 
train the child that God had given her, arid 
surely He would bless the work. And the 
boy himself was full of promise — a frank, 
brave, fearless little fellow, as unselfish and 
as generous as a child could be, and full of 
love and thankfulness, not merely to her, 
but to the very servants of the household. 
He never could grow into the sensual ego- 
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tist who seemed to have no thoughts but 
for himself — to whom his wife was a play- 
thing he had long since been weary of, and 
who would have cared scarcely at all for 
his child had it not happened to be a son, 
and, most probably, the heir to the family 
honours. 

Thus she had her child just to be her 
all in all upon earth. What else was there 
for her } She had long outgrown the 
childish, instinctive affection she had felt 
for her mother, who seemed now, curiously 
enough, to be waking, in her enfeebled mind, 
to some knowledge of her daughter s value. 
Sydney was gentle and attentive, but such 
a mother as Mrs. Talbot had been could 
be but a poor substitute for a husband's 
love ; though, if she had been the most de- 
voted parent in the world, Sydney could 
not have striven more strenuously than she 
had done to obtain her a place by her 
own fireside. It is doubtful whether Mr. 
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Charleston would have consented, had it 
Jiot suddenly occurred to him that Mrs. 
Talbot must have some small means beside 
/her pension, and, if she remained at West- 
liorpe Farm, the people there might induce 
Jier to leave whatever she had to dispose 
of to them; and therefore, ungraciously 
enough, he at last had consented that Mrs. 
Hichard Greenwood should deliver up her 
invalid charge to Sydney. 

It is not every woman — ^above all, if very 
young and very beautiful — for whom a 
child's love and the hopes centred in a 
»child will suffice ; and, placed as Sydney 
^was, if she had been one to whom tempta- 
ition was possible, most surely temptation 
would have found her. Her husband had 
brought only his bachelor friends home, 
simply because he did not choose to live in 
.^uch a style as would enable his wife to 
visit on equal terms at the houses of those 
vwho were married. And some of these men 
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bitterness which such a knowledge must 
bring to a woman who loves ; but still there 
was the sense of wounded pride and the 
humiliation which such a knowledge must 
bring to the most innocent. But it would 
have been impossible for the thought ever 
to occur to Sydney of righting such a wrong 
by bursting the bonds which bound her to 
the sinner. There was her child, and this 
erring man was that child's father. To be 
borne with, prayed for, hoped for, and, even 
when hope seemed vain, and prayer a 
mockery, still to be borne with to the end ; if 
there had been no child still to be borne 
with as best she might, not merely for his 
sake, but her own. She had made, in her 
ignorance, a great and irreparable mistake, 
and there was nothing for her, so it seemed 
to Sydney, but to make the best of it. It 
would never have occurred to her to break 
her chains by forging others and illegal 
ones ; there she was — this man's wife — 

17 — 2 
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she had taken him for better and for worsen 
and, if it was all worse, the greater the pity 
for hen How far her endurance m^^fat 
have lasted, whether if she had had no child, 
or perhaps even for that child's sake, she 
might not have tried in after years to see if 
the love would not at least set her finee 
from the daily companionship of this man, 
I cannot say. Mr. Charleston was not 
fated to live long enough to put her endur- 
ance to this test ; but if he had, his wife 
would most certainly never have retorted 
on the wrong-doer for his sin by sinking 
to his level. 

Sometimes her thoughts went regret- 
fully back to John Hazeldine, — ** Jack," the 
boy lover of that old time amongst the 
woods and cliffs of Westshire. How would 
things have been if Mr. Charleston had 
never come to Trent-on-Sea ? Should she 
ever have learnt to love Jack as he asked 
to be loved ? and would her mother have 
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consented to their marriage ? Jack must 
have forgotten her before this, and 
have found another love to console him. 
She had heard nothing of him for years, 
till Mrs. Richard Greenwood had brought 
Mrs. Talbot up to London, and then she 
said John was doing well in his business, 
but talking of going abroad. He would 
be sure to do well if he went ! her good, 
brave, honest " Jack." What a dear boy he 
had been ! Sometimes it seemed as if she 
must always think of him as a boy, as if, in 
her memory at least, he could never out- 
grow the lad she had gone blackberrying 
with amongst the hills. That was alL 
Jack might have been her brother, indeed, 
for all the passion that his memory brought 
up ; she would have done anything for him 
if there had been anything that she could 
do ; helped him in any way ; she would have 
rejoiced at his success and been grieved to 
the heart if any trouble had come to him, 
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but if any day John Hazeldine had come. to 
her with a wife on his arm, and XcAd her he 
had at last found the woman he could love 
befcM'e all the worid, she would have kissed 
the bride like a sister, and said with perfect 
truth to him, " Dear Jack, nothing ever 
pleased me more in all my life." 




CHAPTER XIII. 



MR. Charleston's illness. 



R. CHARLESTON had been 
, alone for the last half hour. It 



was his own doing ; but, not the 
less, he felt disposed to be resentful of it 
He had told Sydney not to come till he 
summoned her, which he was in the 
habit of doing by knocking a stick on the 
floor, and now he was angry that she had 
obeyed him. The neglect was shameful 
on her part — he might die for ought she 
cared. And then he wondered if he should 
die, and what did death mean ? Did all 
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end when the eyes were closed and the^ 
breath gone, or was there anything beyond ? 
and what was it ? He had been a mate- 
rialist all his life, and it was so difficult ta- 
realize that there might be something in. 
him impalpable, invisible, which should 
outlive that body which he had so indulged, 
and pampered. It was an uncomfortable- 
thought, for if that which survived was. 
himself, he did not see how he could get on 
without that more solid, tangible framework 
which he had always looked upon as the real 
ego. These were uncomfortable thoughts,, 
chilly and depressing. What a fool he 
was to indulge in them. Die ! why his- 
father had been seventy odd when he left 
this world, and his mother was sixty-four^ 
and hale and hearty yet. They were ar 
long-lived family ; he had years before him^ 
if only those confounded doctors would treat • 
his case aright, which he did n't believe they 
were doing. Would his mother come and^ 
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see him ? she could tell him who to send 
for. He believed she knew something of 
^very medical man in London. If he had 
only married a woman like her instead of 
that little, useless fool downstairs, things 
might have been altogether different with 
him. 

He was a little better to-day, and was 
buoyed up by the excitement of hoping to 
hear from, if not to see, his mother. He 
had got up and was sitting by the fire, 
which, mild as the day was, he had ordered 
to be lit. There was a newspaper on the 
table before him, and a French novel. The 
room was supplied with every comfort, and 
Sydney had brought up some of her best 
flowers to adorn it. She was very sorry 
for his helplessness and sufferings, and she 
did her duty unflinchingly by him. It was 
done gjavely, sadly, hopelessly. It was a 
thankless task, and she knew it. But there 
was the task allotted to her, and it seemed 
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to her there was nothing else but to per- 
form it 

The walls and ceilings were not very- 
thick at Laurel Lodge, Mr. Charleston's 
residence, so that it is no wonder if, when 
Sydney forgot that fact, for a moment, and 
laughed outright at some saying of her 
boys, he caught the laugh. He might 
have forgiven it; it was not very often 
she offended in that way. But he grew 
more indignant than ever, and taking his 
brass-headed stick, which he kept by his 
chair, rapped loudly on the floor — his way, 
as I have remarked, of summoning his wife ; 
and, a second after, she entered the room. 

" What an infernal noise you are making 
below! Are you sure that letter was posted 
yesterday?'* He alluded to the letter to 
his mother, which, not without some diffi- 
culty, he had managed to write in bed. 

"I took it myself," said Sydney, "that, 
you might be perfectly satisfied ; there. 
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would be hardly time, would there, for an 
answer yet ?" 

" Plenty, if the letter really was posted, 
and I do n't think it kind or considerate of 
Lady Charleston to keep a man in my con- 
dition in such a state of suspense. She may 
have something to forgive. I don't say 
but what she has. I was a fool to marry 
you, and there's an end of it ; still, I think 
she might let that be now. What's that ? — 
there's the bell — ^go and see if it's the 
postman." 

Sydney went to the window which 
looked on the front garden, and, through 
the lilac and laburnum trees, she caught a 
glimpse of horses' heads and of the coach- 
man who had been driving them. A car- 
riage must have stopped at the gate. Her 
breath came a little quicker. Had Lady 
Charleston come in answer to her son's ap- 
peal ? And was she really about to see the 
mother-in-law of whom she had heard enough 
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to make her feel an instinctive dread ? 
Another moment, and she saw the house- 
maid coming from the gate to open the 
front door, and an elderly lady, tall and 
pordy, handsomely dressed in a flounced 
silk, rather too brightly coloured for her 
age, with nodding white plumes in her 
bonnet, and a very handsome shawl, ad- 
vancing to the house. 

" What is it, you fool ?" asked Mr. 
Charleston. " Can't you speak ?" 

" I think,*' said Sydney, gently, " I think, 
John — do n't be agitated, please ; but I 
think it must be Lady Charleston." 

" She's come ! Thank Heaven for that!" 
said Mr. Charleston, with unusual piety ; 
then he turned sharply to his wife — ** What 
are you standing there for } Why do n't 
you go down to receive my mother with 
proper respect, and then bring her up 
here ?" 

Poor Sydney went, and entered her 
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drawing-room just as the housemaid had 
shown Lady Charleston into it. Her boy, 
little Harold, had left off building his castle, 
and was staring, with not altogether a satis- 
fied look on his face, at the imposing visi- 
tor with her feathers and flounces. Lady 
Charleston saw him, and into her face there 
came a hungry, greedy look — ^at least so it 
seemed to the mother watching them both — 
as if she would have liked to have carried 
the boy off then and there. Perhaps she 
would ; he was a more hopeful-looking heir 
for that much-prized baronetcy her husband 
worked so hard to win, and for the many 
thousands he had so sedulously gathered 
together, than the puny boys who were 
drawing out a feeble life in the nursery of 
Wroxend House. But that longing, covet- 
ing look at her child, which yet had no 
love in it — nothing but the desire of pos- 
session and proprietorship — filled Sydney's 
heart with a nameless dread. 
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She went up to Lady Charleston, and 
held out her hand to welcome her, as the 
mistress of the house ; the other touched 
the small fingers coldly and slightly, and 
then, with a hard, repelling curiosity in her 
face, looked at the girl before her — ^the 
girl whom she had never seen before, and 
yet whom she had hated with a dull, 
steady, persistent hatred for five years. 

She had come between her and her son 
— the son whom she had loved better than 
anything else on earth — ^better than the 
husband who had found her so poor, and 
had left her so rich — better than the son 
who now reigned in his stead. It was as 
blind and unreasoning a love as the wolf 
may feel for its cub ; it was a mere instinct, 
with nothing of the purer, higher aspira- 
tions of motherhood about it. Granted, 
but it was the leading instinct — the one' 
strong affection of Lady Charleston's life, 
and when her son slighted her wishes for 
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the sake of a girl's fair, face, all the force 
and the passion of her love seemed only 
to intensify her hatred. 

Not of him — she had loved him all 
these years, though she had kept aloof, 
and made no sign. Let him make the 
first But the girl who had made him 
forget his mother was not to be so par- 
doned ; she was ready to forgive hei* son, 
and take him back to her favour as soon as 
he should sue for it ; but she would never 
forgive the girl — never — the girl who had 
not so sinned as to need forgiveness. 

It was a blind, unreasoning hatred — as 
blind and as unreasoning as her love ; but 
there it was, like that love, strong and domi- 
nant. If her son had never seen Sydney, he 
would not have been an alien from her — 
that was all she had to say in the matter, 
but that was enough ; how could she tole- 
rate the woman who had stepped between 
her and him .> 
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She turned from Sydney after one brief 
glance, in which she took in the hateful 
beauty that had won John Charleston's 
heart, and then her eyes rested upon little 
Harold. 

" Is that my son's child ?" 

" It is my boy, Harold Charleston/' 
answered Sydney, as if, so, she, too, would 
assert some claim to him ; and Lady 
Charleston understood her and frowned* 
So she, too, thought she had some right 
to this large-limbed, sturdy, healthy young- 
ster ; and she had given him her own red^ 
curved lips, and her dimpled, rounded 
chin, and large grey-eyes ; and those chest- 
nut curls of his, which shone like ruddy- 
gold when the sun fell on them, were 
like his mothers, too. Lady Charleston 
would have taken the boy to whatever heart 
she had, if he had been more like his 
father ; and still, as it was, in spite of that 
likeness to the woman who had won her son 
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from her, she longed to have this hopeful, 
:strong young creature as her own. She 
held out her hand to him, and little Harold 
shyly put his in hers, and submitted with a 
tolerable grace to the kisses pressed upon 
his firm, cool cheeks. 

" Now I will go to my son,*- said Lady 
Charleston. She had taken no notice by 
word or look, till now, of Mrs. Talbot; 
but that lady was not used to be so over- 
looked, and asserted her presence now very- 
-disagreeably. She had been scanning 
Lady Charleston's dress all through, taken 
in, a little enviously, the worth of the fea- 
thers, the plumes, and the lace, and the 
result had not been satisfactory. She 
was not pleased with the general effect, 
and gave vent to her opinion, audibly^ — 

** I never saw such an over-dressed old 
woman in my life,'' she said as calmly to 
Sydney as if no Lady Charleston had been 
present, and then leaned back in her chair^ 
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and folded her thin yellow hands with their- 
many rings complacently together. 

** My mother's mind is a little affected by 
her illness," said Sydney, softly, to Lady? 
Charleston, who took no notice but by one: 
disdainful look, which Mrs. Talbot returned, 
with another whose contempt was almost, 
sublime. 

" That woman looks as if she was bom be-r- 
hind a. counter. Why do^you let your hus— 
band know such people, Sydney ?" she said., 

Sydney hurried her visitor upstairs. " I 
am so sorry, so very sorry," she said, as she: 
went ; " but mamma does not know — ^herr 
mind wanders so often." 

" It is not of the slightest consequence/^ 
said Lady Charleston, as if the good orr 
bad opinion of Mrs.. John Charleston's* 
mother was not of the least importance to 
her, and in another moment Sydney had/ 
opened the door for her, and she stood facet 
to face with her son. 
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She was shocked, startled by his appear- 
ance. He was a little over forty, but he 
looked nearly fifty. No stranger would 
have taken those two for mother and son. 
He had aged so much, and Lady Charleston 
wore so well, that there did not seem ten 
years' difference between them. Her hair 
was as black, her eyes as bright, and her 
cheeks as firm and florid as when last they 
parted. She was a little stouter, that was 
all. But he ! Lady Charleston was a woman 
of strong nerves, but her son's appearance 
tried them, and, as she possessed very little 
of the tact and delicacy which some 
people think so essential in a sick room, 
she did not attempt to disguise her feel- 
ings. 

" Good heavens, John ! you look as if 
you had one foot in your grave. What 
have you been doing to yourself, or what 
has your wife been about to let you get 
into such a state as this ?" 

18—2 
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He felt fairly frightened when he heard 
these words, and saw the surprised, ang^ 
look in his mother^s face. She was 
thoroughly angry ; she meant what she said 
when she spoke about his wife. Why had 
she not looked after him better ? His 
health had been almost perfect till he 
married, and now there was death written 
in his face — death there to her eyes, and, 
to his, his death warrant in her countenance. 
That was what each saw on looking at the 

• 

other, and Mr. Charleston was the first to 
give way to his emotion. He wiped his 
eyes. 

" I wish you had come sooner to me, I 
should not have been like this." 

** Perhaps not ; but we won't go into 
that now. Who is attending you ?" 

" A fellow called Spott, and he has called 
in Dr. Lea, but I do n*t think they either of 
them understand me," said Mr. Charleston, 
in a feeble, appealing voice. If anybody 
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could cure him it would be his mother. The 
strong, brave, large, resolute old woman, 
sitting there, who looked as if she could set 
even death, if she so pleased, at defiance. 
Would she so please ? He had offended 
her greatly; but surely, surely she would 
not remember that now. ** I think you 
might do something for me," he Said, in a 
voice that was almost a whisper. 

" ril try." There was no warmth or 
maternal tenderness in the tone ; but he 
knew his mother would save him if she 
could. He was sure he might rely upon 
her, and he felt comforted already. 

*' I do n't suppose those doctors of yours 
are of much account," she said. " I shall 
bring Dr. Wisby to-morrow ; he is the best 
man going for such cases as yours. If 
your wife had had anything in her, she 
would have sent for him long ago." 

" She does n't know anything," said Mr. 
Charleston, bitterly. " She's a fool." 
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" So I thought," said his mother, " and 
she made one of you. But we won't go 
into that now. The boys a fine one. 
George's boy is the puniest little wretch 
you ever saw. My belief is there's 
scrofula in Emily's family. There always 
is something bad in those old worn- 
out houses. I told her so, and she cried. 
She's always crying. I wonder where 
such women get their tears from. Is 
your wife given to them ?" 
* " I do n't know — ^at any rate, she never 
troubles me with them," said Mr. Charles- 
ton. 

" No, I should n't think she was given to 
crying — obstinate and hard" — and Lady 
Charleston felt her dislike to this daughter- 
in-law increase. She simply despised Lady 
Emily, but she felt as if there could be no 
question of despising this quiet, grave young 
woman, and therefore she hated her the 
more. 
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"George's boy is very ugly, too," she said. 
"** He's got red hair, and he won't outgrow 
it Emily calls it auburn. Your boy is a 
liandsome fellow, though he's like his 
.mother." 

Then she had a great deal to ask her 
^-son about his complaints and his symptoms, 
.and at last she left him, promising to come 
«as early the next day as she could, and 
Jbring Dr. Wisby with her. 

She had no hope herself, none whatever, 
that she should save her son. She was 
rnot the woman to deceive herself, and let 
iher hopes outweigh her fears. Her son 
•was going from her. She had kept from 
.him all these years in her pride, but there 
was not a day that she had not thought of 
.him, and hoped that before it closed, some 
sign or word from him would reach her. 
.She had gone on in her own way, and said, 
^' Let him take his ; he will find his mis- 
;take before long," and she thought that he 
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would come to her like a repentant prodigal^ 
and she should take him to her arms — not 
too graciously or readily — ^but still she should 
take him, and, perhaps, after a sort, his wife. 
And now that he had sent for her, it was 
to be only to see him die ; that was all. A 
few weeks, a few months at the most, and 
he must go. She was sure of it; she 
would do her best ; she would spare neither 
trouble nor money, but all would be un- 
availing. This her son would be taken 
from her, let her do what she would. 

It would not have been so — it could never 
have been so — if he had not married, or if 
this woman with her hateful beauty had not 
come between him and the wife she had 
chosen for him. Then he would always 
have been near her, and she would have 
seen his illness from the very first, while 
this poor helpless fool had let it go on and 
on till nothing could be done. And she 
would be a young widow, and marry at the 
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twelvemonth's end, and by-and-bye, when 
George's last boy went, as he was sure to 
go, she would take no little state upon 
herself as the mother and guardian of the 
future Sir Harold Charleston, the inevitable 
heir of Wroxend House and lands ; and 
it was for this that she had come between 
her and her son, robbed her of him all 
these years, and sent him to his grave 
before his time. 

She could not forgive her. The more 
she thought of it, the greater grew her 
sense of wrong. Her son was lost to her 
through this woman, who would keep his 
son when he was dead and gone, and 
trample over her to the end ; and, as Lady 
Charleston thought this, she clenched her 
hand savagely, and her great eyes blazed, 
and she muttered something in her wrath 
that might have scared that young mother 
she had just left if she had heard it. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



NEWS FROM NORDOWN. 




T was just a week after Lady 
Charleston's first visit to Laurel 
Lodge, that Sydney had a very 
different visitor in her little home. Her 
maid brought her a card, looking more like 
that of a man in business than an ordinary 
visiting one, and upon it she read " Mn 
John Hazeldine/' ''Jack!" was her first 
thought, her dear old playfellow come to 
see her, and, with a lighter step, and a 
sunnier face than she had had for many a 
day, she went into the diningrroom, where 
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he had been shewn, to meet him. He was 
taller than he had been when they parted, 
and the slight boyish frame had filled out, 
so that " Jack " might now be called a fine 
looking young man. He had the same 
pleasant smile, and the same frank open 
eyes, and as he held her hand tightly in 
both his own, Sydney felt that there was 
the same true honest heart under all. 

To his thinking she had not improved 
in the years that had gone. She was 
handsomer perhaps, and she looked like a 
lady with a certain position and standing 
in the world ; there was nothing of the 
little shy, unformed girl whom he had last 
seen in her white muslin frock by the altar. 
Sydney was a woman now — more's the 
pity, thought Jack — she would never again 
be the little brown mouse he had so fondled 
and petted — never again ; he looked rue- 
fully at her — his love had lost something of 
its passion and intensity, but still Sydney 
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was more precious to him than any other 
could ever be. 

But Jack was not going to tell her that. 
There she was, Mr. Charleston's wife, be- 
fore him ; he had loved her nearly half his 
life ; as he looked on her now, he felt that, 
changed as she was, he loved her still, and 
yet he had come there determined to say 
no word that all the world might not hear, 
and something in the very sadness of her 
face, when her first joy at seeing him had 
subsided, made Jack feel stronger than ever 
to keep his resolution. 

" She made a mistake, and she has found 
it out, poor soul !'* he thought ; " I won't 
let her see, if I can help it, that I knew 
from the first it would be one." Then he 
said aloud, " I am going right away from 
England, Sydney — may I say Sydney ? I 
suppose Syd would never do now ?" and 
ther6 was a touch of the old original Jack 
as he spoke, which was very pleasant, min- 
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gled with a little pathos which Sydney 
hardly understood. 

" Syd, as often as you will, dear Jack," 
she cried, " it is so like the dear old times 
to see you. But why are you going away 
— and where — and will it be for long H"^ 

" I am going because there is nothing in 
England worth stopping for," said Jack; 
" it's such uphill work for a fellow in every- 
thing here. There's no making headway. 
I should have gone long before, only 
mother could not bear to part from me, 
and I thought as I'd so disappointed her 
in not turning minister — fancy me a minis- 
ter, Syd ! — I was bound to study her all 
the more in other things ; but now she has 
gone, and matters are settled, what is there 
to stop for ? Dick has behaved pretty 
well — pretty well considering," said Jack 
thoughtfully, " but when a fellow's got a 
wife and two or three children, of course 
he's bound to look after his own. Still, he 
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and I should never hit it too well together. 
We're best apart ; we sha'n't be bad bro- 
thers when the salt water runs between us. 
And Tm going to Australia. One may 
make a good thing there of sheep farming, 
and, with my share of what mother left, I 
shall have enough to make a start. I leave 
the docks, if the wind's fair, to-morrow, 
but I could n't go, you know, Syd, without 
seeing you once more," he said, looking- on 
her face wistfully. 

" No — no, Jack — ^to be sure not, and I 
am so glad you came ; but won't you stop 
a little while, and see my mother, and 
my boy, Harold, and tell me about all 
the people at Nordown. It seems such 
an age since Mrs. Richard was here, 
and I've heard nothing of any of you 
since." 

Jack's honest face clouded over a little 
at the mention of her boy ; then he said, 
" We are all much as we were. Time seems 
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to stand still with most of us ; but of course 
you have heard of the poor old Rector 
<lying." 

" Dying — he dead ! dear old Mr. Eve- 
rett I" the tears stood in Sydney's eyes. 
** Was it long ago ? Oh ! what would I 
give to have seen him." 

" It was all through that blundering old 
Watkins — but I suppose you saw it in the 
paper ? I know it was in some of the Lon- 
don ones." 

Sydney shook her head. " Do you 
know I never hardly see a paper; Mr. 
Charleston has them all at his club. Since 
he has been ill — did I tell you he has not 
been very well lately ? — I wanted him to 
take one in every day, that I might read it 
to him, but he said it was not worth while. 
Now and then he sends out for one, but 
not often, so that you see it might easily 
Jiappen that neither he nor I should know 
anything of what has taken place at Nor- 
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down. But what had the papers to say 
of poor old — " 

" Only that he set the church on fire 
instead of the Thames ! The old Rector 
had warned him, and threatened him with 
the loss of his situation, if he did n't give up 
smoking in the vestry ; but it was no use, 
Watkins could n't do without his pipe, and so 
he smoked it a little too often, and how the 
thing exactly came about there was no one 
else to tell, but we all saw the flames early 
one Saturday morning, and tore off — you 
may fancy the stir in the place — to put them 
out ; but there was no engine nearer than 
Trent-on-Sea, and, do the best we could, 
the vestry and everything in it was burned 
to the ground. Poor old Watkins was 
dragged out, half suffocated ; he'd been 
doing his best — to give him his due — to stop 
the mischief he had caused ; it is supposed 
that he must have left the church, and gone 
part of the way home, and then turned 
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back when he saw the flames. However, 
nobody will ever know just how it all came 
about, for the poor old fellow was speech- 
less and insensible, and never rallied till 
the day of his death. The old Rector fol- 
lowed him, and died a week ago — they say 
the fire broke his heart. There's not much 
damage done to the church, but the fine 
old woodwork in the vestry, the books, and 
everything else is burned to tinder." 

" Poor old Mr. Everett 1 If I could only 
have seen him, Jack ! He was very kind 
to me," said Sydney, with the tears in her 
eyes. Jack saw them, and hastened to ac- 
quaint her with many other little details of 
the simple village life, as it had flowed on 
since she had left it, and presently there 
came in Harold from his walk, and ran up 
to his mother. She took him in her arms 
to Jack, who held out his for him. 

" A fine sturdy fellow," he said, trying to 
speak carelessly as he looked on the child- 

VOL. L 19 
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ish face and eyes that were so like those of 
the lost love who stood before him. Then- 
he glanced at her. In those innocent, true: 
eyes there was no questioning as to Jack's 
" secret pain ;" she had given him her boy 
to look at frankly and honestly, only re- 
membering that it was her old friend and. 
playfellow to whom she offered him^ 
" Would she never understand ?" he thought 
ruefully. Had neither marriage nor mo- 
therhood taught her anything } She had 
still her old, girlish liking for him, but no- 
thing more — not even pity, and she might 
at least have had that — ^Jack would not 
have had her less than loyal to her hus- 
band, but there might have been a little 
tenderness at the bottom of her liking for 
himself, and somehow Jack felt that if love, 
had come for her husband, the pity would 
have come for him. It was her boy who- 
was everything. 

"He is like you as you were," he said^ 
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" when you were my little Syd ;" and as he 
spoke the words, he gave the child a kiss, 
and a long, wistful look. Then he put him 
down, and took Sydney's hand. ** Fm 
going now. I will write and let you know 
where I am, and, if you want help at any 
time, rU come from the other side of the 
world to give it You never ought to want 
it, my little Syd, that's grown up into such 
a lady ; but there's no knowing what may 
turn up, so only send for me, and I'll come, 
let me be where I may — and good-bye — 
and God bless you, Sydney, my little sweet- 
heart, that would not be my wife!" He 
grasped her hand, and held it tightly ; he 
had not meant to speak like this, only some- 
how the pain within him had made itself 
felt in that way. Then he took her child 
again, and held him in his arms, and kissed 
him, as he would have given half his life 
to have kissed his mother. "If ever you 
want help for him or for yourself, let me 

19 — 2 
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be where I may, send for me, and 111 
come;" and then, with one hearty, hard 
grasp of Sydney's slight fingers, and one 
more look at her face, as if he wanted to 
photograph it in his memory for ever, John 
Hazeldine left the house, and almost ran 
against Lady Charleston as she entered it. 

So he had gone out in the world to seek 
his fortune — as true and loyal a heart, poor 
fellow I as ever errant knight of old, sworn 
to his lady's service ; ready, if need were, 
to come back from the uttermost parts of 
the earth to serve her — perhaps half-hoping 
that such need might come, and that so he 
might be something in the life from which 
now he was so shut out, and yet praying 
that things might go better with his " little 
Syd " than that worn look in her face, and 
the sad patience in her eyes bade him hope 
for. 

Would she ever want him ? Would a 
trouble ever come in which he could help 
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her, or one that would justify her in calling 
to him to come over land and sea to stand by 
her side ? She never asked herself this as 
she sat down to indulge a little longer in the 
sad luxury of her regrets for the good old 
friend of her childhood, the rector ; know- 
ing nothing as yet of the difference his death 
was to make in all her future life, nor how 
much to her was involved in the destruction 
of the old vestry and its contents ; dreaming 
nothing that, in that terrible contest she 
was so soon to wage, that stray spark from 
the old clerk's forbidden pipe would turn to 
an almost invincible weapon in the hands 
that would have to struggle in such wild 
desperation to right, weakly and imperfectly 
as they must do, with shame for their 
strength, and a lie for their tower of refuge, 
but still, after some wild sort, to right, for a 
time, at least, a wrong so cruel and great 
that it seems almost incredible that any 
woman, in this our day, can be called on to 
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bear it, though it is but too true that it is 
written down in our statute-books, to their 
disgrace, and is a part of our national laws, 
to their shame. 




CHAPTER XV. 



LADY Charleston's claim. 



,R CHARLESTON was very 
ill to-day. He had had Sydney 
in attendance on him all the 
morning, and had done his best to tire her 
patience out by his querulous complaints 
and incessant fault-finding. But Sydney 
liad a great stock of patience ; and if she 
had no love for an unfaithful and neglectful 
ihusband who had so long since wearied of 
her, she had an infinite amount of pity. 
He was suffering and helpless, and, there- 
fore, he must be borne with ; and he was 
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drifting darkly into that great unknowns 
world, without one thought of what might 
meet him in the hereafter. He was dyings 
as very a heathen as he had lived, passings 
away in the same spiritual torpor in which 
he had always been. From that complete 
materialism in which he had been wrapped 
all his days, even the near approach of death 
was powerless to awake him — soul and body- 
he had given himself over to the things of 
this world, and even now, standing on the 
shores of the other, he could realize nothing,, 
feel nothing, of the change which awaited 
him. But indeed, as yet, he could not 
think that death was so near. Lady 
Charleston had not told him of his danger^ 
but to-day she felt that, not even for the 
sake of the delusive hopes in which he was 
indulging, and the tranquillity they gave 
him, must he still remain quite ignorant of 
it. She had had a long talk with Dr. 
Wisby the day before, and its result was. 
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shown in almost the first words she ad- 
dressed to her son : — 

" Have you made your will, John ?" 
she said abruptly, as she threw back her 
shawl, and, looking at the invalid, noticed 
how much paler and sharper his features 
were than even on the preceding day. 

" Made my will — no ! In the first place, 
IVe got nothing to leave; in the next, I 
think there is plenty of time. What makes 
you talk about a will ?" he said, fretfully ; 
" it's enough to frighten a man shut up all 
day in this confounded room." 

" Every one ought to make their wills ; I 
made mine a month after your father died 
— ^and I did not alter it, John, when you 
married," said Lady Charleston, in a softer 
tone. '* Your brother George has made 
his, and, if you were in perfect health, I 
should still say that in common prudence 
you should make yours. You have some- 
thing to leave — something rather too valu- 
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able to be trusted to that chit of a wife of 
yours. By-the-bye, I think she w^ould have 
been better employed sitting with you than 
talking to that young f dlow I saw her with 
as I came up the stairs^ Do your friends 
come here to have ttte-d-t^tes with your 
wife while you are laid by? though he 
hardly looked that sort — I should take him 
to be some country cousin of hers.** 

" Very likely," said Mr. Qiarleston, "who, 
at least, had the grace not to add jealousy 
to his other shortcomings. " Young Hazel- 
dine, I should n t wonder, come to town to 
see the lions. I sent her away just before 
you came — she was trying to preach, and 
preaching is not a woman's forte ; and here 
you come, talking of the lawyer just as she 
has been hinting at the parson, and between 
you it's enough to make a fellow think he's 
going to the deuce — or — or the other place, 
if he's in luck," he continued, with a queru- 
lous, ghasdy attempt at pleasantry. 
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"She's a fool," said Lady Charleston, who, 
in spite of her church-going and her sub- 
scriptions to the conversion of the heathen, 
was every bit as thorough a one as her son. 
"What's the good of worrying you with 
such nonsense ? but the plain truth is, John, 
that you are not well — ^and may not get 
better." 

Her voice was a little husky as she 
spoke ; but, heathen as she was, she had 
her ideas of duty. She owed one to her 
late husband — the house that he had raised 
must not be let to fall as though it were 
built upon the sand ; she owed one to his 
descendant — the curly-haired boy, who 
ought to be brought up in a manner befit- 
ting the inheritor of a title and estate. And 
did she not owe one to herself — was she 
to have nothing — nothing, for the son who 
had been taken from her, all these years, 
by a mere girl, who had been powerless to 
keep the love she had won ; the son who 
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would so soon be taken from her altogether ? 
Was she to have no compensation for his 
loss ? No child to train up in his place, 
and to rejoice and glory over in his stead ? 
She was not a good woman, and she ivas 
about to prompt the dying man before her 
to do a hard, a cruel, and a shameful thing, 
and yet she was not wholly bad in the mo- 
tives which impelled her to urge it on him ; 
there was something of mother's love and 
wifely duty, perverted, distorted and mis- 
shapen though it might be, at the bottom 
of it all. 

" I do n't want to frighten you," she went 
on ; " but in a serious illness it is best to 
be prepared for the worst. You ought to 
take care of your child — if anything s/iould 
happen to you — Mrs. John Charleston is n't 
a very fit person to be entrusted with him. 
She'd marry again in a twelvemonth, if 
she was a widow, and your boy — -your boy, 
upon whom so much may depend, nay. 
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must depend — George will never see 
3. son reach one - and - twenty, — will be 
brought up anyhow. She may have a 
dozen other children to take up her time 
and thoughts, and Harold will go to the 
wall altogether. It's always so with the 
first children of young widows, unless they 
have relatives empowered to take charge 
of them." 

" I do wonder you do n't order my coffin 
at once," cried Mr. Charleston, peevishly, 
to whom the idea,[his mother had conjured 
up, of Sydney as the property of somebody 
else, was not at all agreeable. "Why 
should n't she have the child if — if I go — 
that's if she can keep him, or get her • 
mother to do it for her }'' 

" Because she is utterly unfit to have 
such a charge. Because it is not a quesr 
tion of an ordinary child, but of the future 
Sir Harold Charleston ? The boy ought 
to be brought up in accordance with his 
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future position. How can an ignorant, 
untrained country girl do that? Is she 
likely to marry a man fit to help her in 
the task- John, the proper guardian of 
your child is your mother. I would do 
what is right by her — give her, say, a 
couple of hundred a-year till she marries 
again, — and I would bring the child up as 
George would bring up any child of his ; — 
that is if he ever has one strong enough to 
be brought up at all." 

** I wish you would do just as you 
please about it," said Mr. Charleston. 
**You seem determined to hurry me out 
of the world, between you.** 

" You won*t die a day the sooner for mak- 
ing your will," said Lady Charleston, ** and 
you '11 have, or you ought to have, a much 
easier time of it when it 's done — and — 
and — John — if you do get well and right 
again, I shall let things be as they were 
before you threw yourself away upon this 
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girl, and if you want a thousand or so to 
make matters straight, and have a fresh 
start with, you shall have them; only, I 
do think, that in the case of my surviving 
you, I am a fitter person to take charge 
of your boy, than that little noodle, his 
mother." 

"Just as you please — have it all your 
own way," said Mr. Charleston, to whom 
whatever happened in the world, or indeed, 
whether the world went on at all when once 
he was out of it, was a matter of indifference, 
and who, the moment his mother hinted at 
the possibility of his not living, began to 
think his case a desperate one indeed. ^^She 
won't like it, but I do n't know that that 
matters, and after all if s the best thing for 
the boy. I have n't a penny-piece to leave 
the little devil, so she ought to think her- 
self very well off to have him taken off 
her hands." 

*' I shall bring Woodby with me to- 
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morrow. Mr. Browne is off for his holi- 
day," said Lady Qiarleston, too pleased to 
gain her point to notice the utter indiflfer- 
ence ii'ith which her son met her liberal 
offers. 

Messrs. Browne and Woodby -were the 
family solicitors of the Charlestons ; solici- 
tors of first-class repute, and enormous 
practice. Lady Charleston had persuaded 
her husband to place his affairs in their 
hands, principally because she believed 
they had more clients amongst the nobility 
and gentry than any other legal firm in the 
kingdom. She would have been better 
pleased to have employed Mr. Browne in 
this matter ; everybody liked Mr. Browne 
better than his partner ; but as he was not 
in the way — having gone off to Switzerland 
with his wife and eight or nine of his child- 
ren, (he had about a dozen or so) — ^and 
would certainly not return at Lady Charles- 
ton's bidding ; she thought it better on 
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the whole, to employ the junior partner, 
than to await Mr. Browne's return. 

" You're in a terrible hurry !" said Mr. 
Charleston. "One would think I was 
^oing to die in a week." 

" I hate delays," said Lady Charleston, 
in her most decided tone ; ** there's no time 
like the present, and nobody ever died a day 
the sooner for putting his affairs in proper 
order." 

"Very well — ^very well — just tell Woodby 
what you want done, and do n't let me be 
troubled more than you can help ; and 
is n't it time for my beef-tea ?" said Mr. 
Charleston, languidly. 

Lady Charleston saw that he was tired, 
and let him rest There was no need to 
trouble him further. He had consented to 
what she wanted ; and the aext day she 
brought Mr. Woodby with her to Laurel 
Lodge. 

VOL. I. 20 




CHAPTER XVI. 

now MR- CHARLESTON LEFT fflS "PROPERTY.'^ 

;HE next morning, Sydney re- 
ceived a letter from her old 
friend's solicitor, informing her 
of the legacy he had bequeathed to her. 
Her first impulse was to communicate the 
intelligence to her husband, simply because 
it was a matter of business with which he 
had a right to be acquainted. But she had 
not said more than that Mr. Everett was 
dead, before he told her, peevishly, that it 
mattered very little to him whether he was. 
so or not. 
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" I wish you would find something plea- 
santer to talk of, than dying, especially 
with that face — it's time the old man was 
out of the world — I don't remember much 
of him, but, from what I do, I should say 
he has had one foot in the grave for the 
last five years. Now, go and see to my 
arrowroot. That woman invariably smokes 
it." 

By the time she had made the arrow- 
root, Lady Charleston came, bringing Mr. 
Woodby with her. Another doctor, Syd- 
ney thought, and did not enter the sick- 
room ; Lady Charleston always letting her 
see that her presence there was superfluous 
while she was in it. And when Mr. 
Woodby had gone, my lady announced 
her intention of remaining with her son 
during his illness, and took up her post as 
sick-nurse-in-chief in his chamber. Sydney 
was very thankful for this. She had an 
instinctive antipathy to Lady Charleston, 

20 — 2 
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whenever she saw her with her boy, but 
yet she was so wom with the loog^ watch* 
in^ and fatigue she had endnrBd lately, — 
for Mr. ChariestcMi, would have no ^ hired 
harridan^ to wait upon him, — ^tfaat she 
was almost grateful to her for rdieving 
her of the burthen. But she could not 
speak to Mr. Charleston, before her, of this 
ncnv accession to their joint income. She 
was chilled into silence, chedced and 
thrown back upon herself by the terrible 
eyes of the old lady, which seemed watch- 
ing and peering, for ever, to find some 
shortcoming in her, and so she let the 
matter rest till her husband should be 
better, and able to attend to it 

IJut that was never to be. In spite of 
the doctors and of Lady Charleston's 
nursing, which, if not very tender, was at 
least devoted and attentive, Mr. Charleston 
sank rai)idly, and, two days after the second 1 
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visit Mr. Woodby paid him, closed his 
eyes, with only his mother near him. 

That was something to her ; she had 
her son all to herself at the last. In the 
midst of all her grief there was an exulta- 
tion which she did not try to repress, that 
his wife's face had not been near him 
then. He was all her own, just as if he 
had never seen that doll-faced girl — ^all her 
own — ^and the last five years, with their cold- 
ness and estrangement, and the bitterness of 
knowing day after day that her son was 
living in the same city with herself, and yet 
without seeking her, were almost as if they 
had never been. Not quite, for they had 
left behind them one consolation for the 
past, one hope for the future, in the shape 
of that sturdy, bright-eyed boy, who was to 
be to her in the place of the son she had 
lost 

Then there came those slow dark days 
which we all of us know so well, and which 
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are hard enough to bear even when there 
is no great grief to weigh us down to the 
earth. Days when it seems almost in- 
credible that we can eat, and dress, and get 
up, and lie down, for the thought of that 
cold ghasdiness sheltered under the same 
roof with us. When the servants go about 
with hushed footsteps, and the blinds are 
drawn closely down, and it seems as if the 
sunshine has no right to come stealing as 
it does through the bars of the Venetians, 
and the stir and the laughter borne from 
the outer world seem strange, discordant 
sounds to us, sitting in the gloom and the 
stillness that one dread guest has brought. 
But if, above all this, there is the crushing 
torture of a sorrow that will not be com- 
forted, of a grief that fills up every mo- 
ment with memories and echoes of the 
lost ! Well, there was no such grief in the 
house that had called John Charleston its 
master, if we except the stern, unforgiving 
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'Sorrow which his mother felt But there 
was something infinitely sadder than grief; 
to Sydney it seemed almost horrible that, 
after the first intuitive regret which death 
brings with it, there came to her a sensa- 
tion of relief; nay, of thankfulness. Her 
boy would grow up now without his father's 
example to taint and blight him. She had 
suffered all these years more than I have 
ventured to depict, for the petty humilia- 
tions of a loveless, ill-assorted marriage, to 
a woman who has found such a master as 
Mr. Charleston, are not pleasant to dwell 
upon ; but she did not realize her own free- 
dom, nor feel thankful, as another in her 
place might have done, that she was still 
so young, and life lay all before her ; she 
was thinking only of her bo^y, and the 
l>lessedness it would be to have him all her 
own, to train up into a good and upright 
man — ^as unlike his father as she could 
well make him. 
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Then there came the funeral. I-rady 
Charleston saw to everything, in a dry, 
hard, tearless way. No one ever saw her 
eyes the softer for a tear. Whatever she 
felt she did not show ; nay, would have 
scorned to show it to her son's widow. But 
if he had been the head of his house and 
buried from Wroxend House, there could 
not have been more lavishness displayed 
in feathers, and trappings, and all the dis^ 
mal paraphernalia of death. But there were 
very few to follow Mr. Charleston to his- 
last home, in one of the suburban cemeteries. 
Sir George came, of course, and Mn 
Woodby, and one of the doctors, and a few 
of the chief clerks from the banking house. 
No other relatives but his brother — the 
Charlestons in their newly won wealth 
stood alone — and as to friends, Mr. 
Charleston had never made one in his life. 
Lady Charleston went through the form of 
receiving all these gentlemen. She was 
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smothered in crape, and black threw up her 
florid complexion unpleasantly, and made 
it look a coppery bronze. But she was as 
florid, and her eyes were as black, and as 
bright, and as keen as ever, and as to her 
dress, Sydney, looking at all the puffings, 
and plaits, and bows of crape, and the jet 
beads and bracelets and chains, wondered 
how any woman in mourning for her son 
could have given so much thought to her 
attire — even if that son were Mr. Charles- 
ton. Yet Lady Charleston was suffering 
enough ; but the world had to go on, 
though her son was taken from her. Had 
it not gone on all these five years, when he 
had been virtually dead to her ? On every 
one of those days she had dressed, and 
delighted to dress, in silks and satins, and 
gone for her drives, and eaten and relished 
her food, and scolded her maids, who re- 
belled very often against her scolding, and 
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poor Lady Emily who did not dare to rebel ; 
and all the time she had a dull, dead pain at 
heart, quickening sometimes into a cruel 
throb and smart, for the son who had been 
the one pride of her life had offended her, 
and would not ask for the forgiveness which 
she must have given so readily. 

Should she not bear up now ? — now that 
in some sort he had owned his need of her, 
felt, as she said to herself with a proud, 
exultant fondness nobody would have given 
Lady Charleston credit for possessing, 
'* that there was nobody like a mother after 
all ;*' and had died — died alo7ie with her, 
just as if the strange woman with her wiles 
had never come between them. Should 
she not bear up now that he had left her 
something to live, and save, and strive 
for, which she had never had all these five 
long, weary years that she had waited for 
her prodigal ? 
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She did the funeral honours, such as 
they were, well ; and Sydney, shy and 
timid, feeling more sTiy and timid ' still 
because of her strange dress, and the white 
coif upon her head, which looked so strange 
and unnatural on that bright hair and fair 
young face, was very glad that she should 
do them. Mrs. Talbot sat in her easyr 
chair, stroking her black silk dress with a 
little complacency at its richness ; she had 
taken very little interest in her son-in-law's 
illness, but a great deal in the mourning it 
was necessary to wear for him ; and, one 
after the other, the guests who were to pay 
Mr. Charleston the respect of following 
him to his last home came in, . Mr. 
Woodby, a stiff, grave man, who, it was 
believed, never unbent, even in his family 
circle, was first. He looked a little curir 
ously at Sydney, whom he had not seen 
before. Then Sir George, a quiet, small. 
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he was asking to come down, but the door 
was closed again, and his nurse was hushing 
him. Then Lady Charleston seemed to 
wake from her torpor. She gave one long 
breath, and roused herself; rang the bell, 
and desired the servants to draw up the 
blinds through the house; and, seating 
herself in her arm-chair again, prepared to 
await the arrival of the funeral cortige. 

" They will soon be here," she said, half 
to herself. 

" Will they stop long ?" asked Sydney. 

" They have to wait for the will to be 
read," said Lady Charleston, with one keen 
look at her, and then she sat down to 
resume her waiting. 

And Sydney sat down too. She knew 
little of her late husband's means and in- 
come, but, perhaps, she felt thankful in her 
heart that, owing to her good old friend's 
kindness, she should not be wholly de- 
pendent on such provision as he might 
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have thought fit to make for her ; happily 
ignorant as j'et how a dead hand may reach 
out from the grave to crush the hearts of 
the living within them. 
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